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FROM  SWITZERLAND  TO  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN    ON     FOOT 

CHAPTER    I 

SIERRE   TO    MARTIGNY 

In  the  autumn  of  1919,  my  wife  and  I,  war  weary 
like  most  other  people,  had  gone  to  Sierre  in  the 
Swiss  Rhone  Valley,  for  rest  and  change  of  scene. 
But  a  spell  of  bad  weather  in  November  made  us 
dissatisfied  with  our  choice,  and  we  determined  to 
migrate  to  warmer  climes.  We  planned  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  French  Riviera ;  Nice, 
Cannes,  or  Mentone,  it  mattered  not  which;  the 
blue  sky  and  the  sun  glittering  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  the  attractions.  But  the  final  goal  was  not 
the  only  aim,  else  we  might  have  reached  it  quickly 
by  train.  A  prize  is  not  valued  if  won  too  easily, 
and  it  was  our  intention  to  make  the  entire  journey 
on  foot,  we  would  walk  every  step  of  the  way  to 
the  sea. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
3rd  December,  we  set  out  on  our  task,  with  such 
brilliant  sunshine  and  champagne  air,  that  it  seemed 
folly  to  be  going  so  far  for  what  was  near  at  hand. 

Our  first  dav's  march  was  to  end  at  Sion. 
13 
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Whenever  practicable,  we  hoped  to  avoid  the  main 
roads,  and  so  now  we  began  by  mounting  some  two 
thousand  feet  to  Montana  Village,  on  a  prominent 
plateau  a  mile  south  of  the  Montana  health  resort. 
At  this  altitude  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground ;  a  light,  motionless  haze  lay  in  the  depths 
of  the  Rhone  Valley,  but  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Central  Pennine  Alps  raised  their  pointed  summits 
into  the  clearest  of  blue  skies.  It  was  on  this  that 
we  looked  as  we  lunched  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

We  next  followed  a  bridle  path,  high  up  on  the 
hill-side,  through  the  villages  of  Chermignon,  Lens 
and  Icogne.  After  passing  this  last,  we  lost  the 
track  in  the  snow,  but  followed  some  footsteps 
which  led  us  into  the  forest  and  down  to  the  brink 
of  a  rocky  ravine.  [Here  the  footsteps  suddenly 
ceased ;  presumably  their  owner  had  walked  over 
the  edge.  So  we  turned,  and  toiled  up  again  till 
we  were  out  of  the  forest  and  could  look  round. 

The  ravine  was  evidently  the  Lienne  Valley, 
which  is  prone  to  be  precipitous  throughout  its 
length.  A  few  miles  higher  up,  a  well-known 
aqueduct,  the  Bisse  du  Layston,  is  carried  along 
its  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  visitors  to  Montana  test 
the  steadiness  of  their  heads  by  attempting  to  walk 
along  it. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  us  to  find  a  way  down 
into  the  valley,  and  after  walking  parallel  with  it 
for  ten  minutes,  we  came  on  another  line  of  foot- 
prints, which  led  us  to  a  path  zigzagging  down 
through  the  trees  to  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  Crossing  this,  we  found  another  path 
going  down  by  its  side.  It  was  rather  diminutive, 
but  we  had  confidence  in  it  because  it  had  been  well 
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engineered,  at  times  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
in  one  or  two  such  places,  where  it  was  a  good 
height  above  the  stream,  iron  stanchions  had  been 
driven  into  the  rock  to  serve  as  handholds.  We 
were  pleased  to  give  these  a  friendly  grip  as  there 
was  ice  on  the  path. 

After  about  a  mile,  the  valley  narrowed  into  a 
gorge  worthy  of  Dante's  Inferno,  an  immense  rocky 
fissure  in  the  mountains,  gloomy  and  awe  inspiring. 
Our  path  bravely  held  on,  till  a  mass  of  rock 
appeared  in  front  of  us  without  any  sign  of  its 
continuance.  We  passed  round  a  bend,  and  came 
to  a  narrow  slit  in  the  rock,  six  or  seven  feet  high 
by  eighteen  inches  broad.  We  went  in,  my  wife 
in  front.  After  fifty  paces  it  turned  sharply  to  the 
right  and  became  pitch  dark  so  that  I  could  not 
even  see  the  white  coat  which  she  was  wearing. 

We  slowly  groped  our  way  along,  then  she 
hesitated  as  to  going  farther.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
mine  gallery  and  we  might  come  to  a  sudden 
vertical  shaft. 

We  continued  a  little  farther  cautiously,  and  then 
there  was  another  pause ;  it  was  getting  narrower. 
It  certainly  was  a  bit  uncanny  now ;  we  could  just 
squeeze  through  between  the  walls,  and  that  was 
about  all. 

Then  a  turn  to  the  left  brought  the  joyful 
exclamation  from  my  wife  that  she  could  see  light. 
Our  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  emerged  into  the  daylight  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  buttress. 

The  gorge  now  opened  out,  but  its  retaining 
walls  maintained  their  characteristic  steepness  to 
the  end. 

Presently  our  little  path  made  some  rapid  zig- 
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zags  and  brought  us  down  to  the  stream  again. 
Here  we  joined  a  rough  cart  track,  and  walking  at 
a  good  speed  we  came  to  the  village  of  St  Leonard 
in  the  Rhone  Valley  as  it  was  getting  dark.  We 
went  into  a  caf£,  and  asked  the  old  woman  if  we 
could  have  some  tea.  As  usual  at  such  places,  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  These  caf6  proprietors 
can  serve  you  with  wine  without  trouble,  but  in  the 
case  of  tea  much  labour  is  involved,  starting  with 
the  collecting  of  wood  to  light  a  fire.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  therefore  that  they  usually  begin 
by  refusing  the  request.  But  their  hearts  can  often 
be  softened,  and  so  now  with  a  little  persuasion  she 
relented,  and  finished  by  providing  a  sumptuous 
repast  with  honey  and  home  made  cakes. 

While  waiting,  three  coal  miners  came  in,  their 
faces  and  hands  quite  black,  and  with  their  red  lips, 
they  looked  like  nigger  minstrels.  They  were 
noisy  customers,  singing  and  shouting  over  their 
wine,  and  insisting  on  talking  to  us.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  their  language,  and  I  was 
too  tired  to  want  to  try,  but  any  remark  not  properly 
answered,  was  repeated  in  a  louder  tone,  and  if 
necessary  fortissimo. 

Having  finished  our  tea  and  bade  the  old  woman 
a  grateful  farewell,  quite  refreshed,  we  strolled 
along  the  four  miles  of  main  road  to  Sion,  the 
capital  of  the  Valais.  The  Rhone  ran  close  beside 
us,  a  beautiful  silver  ribbon  in  the  moonlight. 

Our  night  was  rather  disturbed.  December  4th 
is  the  miners'  fete  day,  and  in  order  that  none 
should  miss  any  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  revelry  by  sleeping  through  it,  ear  splitting 
detonations  were  fired  off  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  night. 
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The  next  day  at  nine  a.m.  we  left  Sion.  Perfect 
weather,  brilliant  sunshine.  This  was  to  be  a  road 
walk  of  seventeen  miles  to  Martigny.  To  my 
thinking  pedestrians  are  trespassers  on  roads,  which 
are  intended  for  vehicles.  I  tire  quickly  if 
condemned  to  grind  along  their  wearisome  length, 
but  on  foreign  roads  you  get  over  the  ground  more 
quickly  than  at  home,  because  the  milestones 
record  kilometres  instead  of  miles,  and  they  keep 
coming  in  sight  with  most  cheering  frequency.  A 
walk  along  the  Rhone  Valley  in  summer,  with  the 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  heat,  dust,  and  flies, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  but  now,  in 
midwinter,  it  was  another  matter.  The  scenery 
was  immensely  enhanced  by  the  snow  on  the 
flanking  mountains,  and  as  we  reeled  off  the 
kilometres,  to  parody  the  old  poem,  there  was  no 
scorching  sun,  no  glare,  no  dust,  no  flies,  no  wind, 
no  mud,  November;  only  it  happened  to  be 
December. 

After  passing  through  Riddes,  the  road  kept 
absolutely  straight  for  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
eight  miles  to  Martigny.  Not  only  was  there  never 
a  suspicion  of  a  curve,  but  the  gradient  too  remained 
always  constant.  Poplars  planted  at  regular 
intervals  on  each  side  tended  to  increase  the  never 
ending  effect.  But  there  was  plenty  to  interest  us. 
The  fine  cirque  of  fantastically  shaped  rock 
mountains  beginning  with  the  Haut  de  Cry  and 
continuing  through  the  Dent  de  Chamosenze  and 
Muveran,  round  to  the  Grand  Chavalard,  kept  our 
minds  occupied  with  their  constantly  changing 
aspects  as  we  passed  them.  Most  of  them  were  old 
friends  of  ours,  having  wandered  over  their  craggy 
ridges  in  pre-war  days. 
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It  was  moonlight  again  when  we  came  to 
Martigny. 

During  the  night  a  gale  sprang  up.  We  were 
called  at  seven  o'clock,  as  arranged,  but  as  there 
were  then  distinct  sounds  of  dripping  in  addition  to 
the  wind,  we  gave  sighs  of  thankfulness  and  relief, 
and  turning  over,  went  to  sleep  again.  At  nine- 
fifteen,  having  now  been  in  bed  twelve  hours,  we 
roused  up,  and  thinking  that  the  seven  o'clock  hot 
water  might  have  lost  some  of  its  virtue,  we  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  answered  by  a  nice  little  girl, 
wearing  on  her  head  the  red  mouchoir  of  the  Valais. 
She  suggested  that  we  should  have  breakfast  in 
bed.  This  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  excellent 
beginning  to  the  day,  and  as  it  was  still  undoubtedly 
raining,  we  followed  on  with  a  long  and  pottering 
toilet,  no  hurry,  no  time  limit.  When  at  length  we 
put  in  an  appearance  downstairs,  we  were  rather 
shocked  to  find  that  the  excuse  for  an  off  day  was 
somewhat  slender,  the  clouds  were  being  broken  up 
and  dispersed  by  a  fresh  breeze,  and  large  patches 
of  blue  were  taking  their  place. 

But  we  were  obsessed  by  the  off  day  idea,  and 
having  made  such  a  thorough  beginning,  we  easily 
found  many  obvious  reasons  for  continuing. 

So  we  strolled  through  the  town  and  scrutinised 
the  shop  windows.  But  our  personal  inclinations 
turned  to  mountains  rather  than  buildings,  and  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  number  of  interesting 
looking  peaks  which  stood  like  sentinels  guarding 
the  great  right  angled  bend  which  the  valley  makes 
at  this  point.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  return 
some  day  and  explore  them. 

The  following  summer,  we  carried  out  this  plan, 
and  to  any  mountaineers  who  can  enjoy  rambling 
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over  easy  mountains  of  moderate  height  as  a  change 
from  the  arduous  excitement  of  the  great  peaks, 
we  would  recommend  a  week  in  this  district.  The 
views  are  magnificent,  and  the  ascents  interesting; 
Dent  du  Salentin,  Luisin,  Catogne,  and  Grand 
Chavalard  are  all  well  worth  a  visit,  and  there  are 
many  more. 

With  the  making  of  these  plans  for  the  future, 
the  day  slipped  away  pleasantly.  By  the  evening 
we  were  fully  rested  and  eager  to  make  a  fresh  start 
on  our  pilgrimage.  But  we  were  to  be  punished 
for  not  pushing  on  when  we  had  the  chance.  Never 
for  one  moment  did  it  cease  pouring  with  rain  the 
next  day. 

We  tramped  up  and  down  the  hotel  dining-room, 
peered  through  the  windows,  watched  the  rain 
splashing  in  the  puddles,  pitied  the  passers-by,  then 
another  tramp  up  and  down,  looked  at  the  baro- 
meter, tapped  it,  took  a  turn  down  the  other  side 
of  the  long  table,  back  to  the  window,  watched  a 
tram  deposit  its  passengers  at  the  terminus,  shook 
the  barometer. 

Our  hotel  was  near  the  station,  and  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  trains  was  an  event  on  no  account 
to  be  missed.  The  Constantinople  Express,  the 
only  train  which  passed  without  stopping,  was  of 
special  though  shorter  interest. 

At  nine  p.m.  the  day  had  outstayed  its  welcome, 
and  we  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    II 

MARTIGNY    TO     THONON 

Sunday,  7th  December,  began  much  the  same, 
except  that  it  was  snowing  instead  of  raining. 
About  eleven  it  looked  more  hopeful,  and  we 
determined  to  move  on.  Lunch  at  twelve,  and  off 
at  one.  Walked  past  the  exit  of  the  Gorge  du 
Trient  and  the  Pissevache  Waterfall  to  St  Maurice, 
ten  miles,  sleeting  most  of  the  time.  We  had  tea 
here,  after  which  it  was  practically  dark  for  the  last 
lap  of  four  miles  to  Monthey.  There  was  a  full 
moon,  but  quite  hidden  by  dark  clouds,  and  it  was 
now  snowing  heavily.  We  reached  Monthey  about 
seven. 

A  good  deal  of  snow  fell  during  the  night,  but  in 
the  morning  there  was  an  improvement,  and  except 
for  a  few  small  relapses  the  day  was  tolerably  fine. 

Monthey  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  Val  d'llliez,  in 
which  Champery  is  situated,  and  six  miles  from 
Monthey  we  came  to  Vouvry,  which  is  at  the  outlet 
of  another  valley,  leading  up  to  Lake  Tanay,  a 
pretty  spot. 

From  this  neighbourhood  we  had  an  end  view  of 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  which  appeared  as  a  single  point, 
the  Cime  de  l'Est,  and  very  grand  it  looked  as  it 
showed  its  towering  summit  at  an  apparently 
prodigious  height,   through  a  rent  in  the  clouds. 

20 
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A  little  farther  on,  all  the  other  teeth  of  this 
be-pinnacled  mountain  came  into  view. 

During  the  eight  miles  from  Vouvry  to  St 
Gingolph  we  were  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  as  the  floor  of  the  Rhone 
Valley  is  very  flat,  and  only  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  it  failed  to  gratify  us,  though  its 
position  was  easily  identified  by  the  well-known 
mountains  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Rochers 
de  Naye  was  for  some  time  in  bright  sun,  and  now 
it  was  a  real  snow  mountain,  as  imposing  as  many 
of  the  giants  in  summer. 

It  was  curious  to  note  how  the  floor  of  the  valley 
kept  dead  level  right  up  to  the  sudden,  wall-like 
boundaries  formed  by  the  mountains  on  each  side; 
there  was  no  gradual  curving  upwards  of  the 
ground.  We  saw  pear  trees,  planted  on  the  flat 
plain,  with  their  branches  spread  out  and  fixed  to 
the  vertical  rocks. 

At  last,  when  near  le  Bouveret,  and  quite  close  to 
the  lake,  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  it,  just  a 
very  small  bit,  a  tiny  bay,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  beginning,  and  we  had  accomplished  one 
definite  stage  of  our  journey. 

About  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  St  Gingolph, 
and  were  soon  made  aware  of  its  importance.  The 
frontier  passes  through  the  centre  of  this  little 
village,  one  half  of  which  is  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  other  in  France. 

As  we  plodded  along,  looking  for  an  hotel  for  the 
night,  we  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  proper  sense 
of  respect  by  a  magnificent  gendarme,  with  a  sword, 
and  broad  red  stripe  down  his  trousers,  who  stepped 
sharply  out  into  the  road  in  front  of  us  and  asked 
where  we  were  going.     We  showed  our  passport, 
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find  he  directed  us  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  We 
found  his  office  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old  and 
weird  castle.  The  steps  of  its  stone  staircase  were 
so  worn  as  to  be  little  better  than  a  rough  slope. 

He  was  not  at  home,  these  great  officials  never 
are.  We  knocked  at  another  door  on  the  same 
landing,  on  the  chance  of  hearing  news  of  him,  and 
it  was  opened  by  a  schoolmaster  who  was  giving 
a  lesson  to  twenty  or  thirty  little  boys.  I  apolo- 
gised, and  said  I  wanted  the  Brigadier.  Half  a 
dozen  boys  in  chorus  eagerly  volunteered  the 
information  that  they  had  just  seen  him  go  into  a 
certain  house.  We  went  off  to  look  for  him,  and 
met  him  coming  back.  He  also  was  in  a  gorgeous 
uniform.  He  examined  the  passport  scrupulously, 
looking  repeatedly  from  it  to  us,  and  muttering 
occasional  words  as  he  read  it. 

We  had  so  often  heard  of  some  slight  flaw  in  the 
formalities  causing  great  inconvenience  that  we 
were  much  relieved  when  he  at  last  condescended 
to  take  us  into  his  office  and  put  the  official  stamp 
on  it. 

Delighted  at  being  free,  we  resumed  our  search 
for  an  hotel.  We  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  which  divides  the  two  countries,  when  a 
shout  from  a  little  man  in  a  blue  uniform  pulled  us 
up  short.  We  had  just  been  given  leave  by  the 
Swiss  gendarme  to  quit  Switzerland,  but  now  we 
had  to  satisfy  the  French  authorities  that  we  were 
desirable  people  to  enter  France. 

That  was  quickly  found  to  be  the  case,  and  we 
passed  on  and  came  to  rest  at  the  Hotel  de  France. 

There  were  several  small  hotels,  all  most 
depressing,  being  either  completely  closed,  with  all 
the   windows   shuttered,    or   else  just   one  or   two 
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windows  exposed,  and  a  caretaker  in  possession. 
This  latter  was  the  condition  of  the  Hotel  de  France. 

There  was  no  one  in  it,  but  as  we  stood,  hammer- 
ing on  the  door,  a  woman  came  out  from  a 
restaurant  opposite,  and  said  we  could  eat  there, 
and  have  a  room  in  the  hotel  to  sleep  in.  She  then 
took  us  into  the  hotel.  The  dull  red  glow  of  a  worn 
out  eight  candle  power  carbon  lamp  was  just 
sufficient  to  show  up  the  dreary  desolation  of  the 
stone  staircase  and  gloomy  passages  ;  and  the  musty 
odour  which  met  us  as  she  flung  us  into  our  room 
made  us  resolve  to  move  on  again  the  next  day, 
whatever  the  weather  might  be. 

After  tea,  we  strolled  out,  and  the  brightly 
glittering  lights  of  Montreux  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  made  a  great  contrast  with  the  cheerlessness 
of  our  little  village.  Supper  was  at  six-thirty,  but 
the  time  in  the  French  half  of  the  village  being  an 
hour  earlier  than  in  the  Swiss  portion,  this  was  to 
us  like  seven-thirty.  The  change  in  time  was 
rather  a  disadvantage  to  us;  in  Switzerland  it  was 
fairly  light  till  six  o'clock,  but  now  our  walks  ought 
not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  five,  and  the 
correspondingly  earlier  sunrise  was  often  useless, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  innkeepers 
to  let  us  have  our  breakfasts  sufficiently  early. 

We  went  to  bed  directly  after  supper,  the  cold 
and  misery  of  the  bedroom  making  us  undecided  as 
to  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  9th  December,  it 
was  snowing  fast.  The  lake  was  enveloped  in  fog, 
and  looked  like  the  sea.  Twice  we  saw  steamers 
loom  up  out  of  the  greyness  and  make  for  the  pier. 
The  captain  on  the  bridge  and  a  couple  of  deck 
hands  were  the  only  visible  signs  of  life  on  board. 
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I  had  to  make  arrangements  for  getting  our 
baggage  across  the  frontier.  We  had  sent  it  here  in 
order  that  we  might  personally  see  it  through  the 
Customs.  Throughout  our  journey,  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  sending  our  main  equipment  by  railway, 
picking  it  up  about  once  a  week,  in  the  meantime 
carrying  what  we  required  in  our  ruck  sacks.  It 
was  now  in  the  Swiss  Post  Office.  As  I  walked 
over  the  bridge  to  see  about  it,  I  was  held  up  by 
the  gendarme,  who  asked  where  I  was  going.  I 
explained,  and  was  allowed  to  pass.  After  having 
the  baggage  inspected  by  the  Customs  officer,  I 
carried  it  into  French  territory  and  despatched  it  to 
Annecy,  where  we  hoped  to  meet  it  a  week  later. 

At  last  we  had  got  everything  settled,  and  at 
ten  forty-five  set  off  for  Evian.  The  weather  had 
improved,  but  the  snowy  roads  were  terribly  heavy, 
and  it  took  us  four  hours  to  do  the  ten  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  hotels  at  Evian  were  far  grander  and  more 
numerous  than  at  St  Gingolph,  and  their  closed 
and  deserted  appearance  was  all  the  more  noticeable. 
We  found  one  with  a  few  windows  unshuttered, 
where  they  were  willing  to  take  us  in,  and  except 
for  the  depressing  atmosphere,  we  were  not 
specially  uncomfortable  there.  In  the  evening  we 
again  pitied  ourselves  for  being  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  great  gulf  which  was  fixed  between  us  and 
our  more  fortunate  neighbours  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  for  as  in  the  case  of  Montreux, 
so  now  Lausanne  was  a  blaze  of  light. 

That  night  there  was  a  black  frost,  which  made 
the  conditions  greatly  better,  and  we  walked  briskly 
to  Thonon.  This  was  only  six  miles,  but  occasional 
off  days  were  advisable. 
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Thonon  seemed  to  us  a  much  nicer  place  in  winter 
than  Evian.  It  does  not  have  such  a  definite 
season,  and  caters  more  for  its  residents  than  for 
visitors  who  flock  in  during  summer,  and  migrate 
elsewhere  for  the  winter.  There  was  plenty  of  life 
here,  and  good  shops. 

Our  bedroom  window  looked  on  to  the  Dent 
d'Oche,  and  towards  sunset  the  soft  light  falling  on 
the  snow  produced  an  atmosphere  that  gave  it  a 
feathery  appearance,  like  the  dappled  wing  of  a 
bird,  a  vague  suggestion  of  a  mountain  in  the  pale 
green  sky. 


CHAPTER     III 

THONON   TO    ANNECY 

We  were  so  warm  and  comfortable  at  Thonon,  that 
it  was  with  great  regret  that  we  took  our  departure 
the  next  day  to  walk  to  St  Jean  d'Aulph,  sixteen 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  River  Drance. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  travelling  west- 
wards, but  now  we  struck  off  to  the  south,  and 
every  step  took  us  towards  our  goal.  Another 
hard  frost  and  a  cloudless  sky,  with  charming 
scenery,  put  fresh  vigour  into  us.  The  road 
ascended  gradually,  keeping  close  beside  the 
river,  flanked  on  each  side  by  trees  and  high  crags. 
The  tumbling  cascades  and  rapids  of  the  river 
blended  with  the  rocks  and  snow-laden  firs  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  pictures  unfolded  before  us  as 
we  followed  the  windings  of  the  gorge.  At  one 
place  it  became  very  narrow,  and  rocks  fallen  from 
the  cliffs  made  a  natural  bridge  over  the  torrent 
which  thundered  past,  almost  out  of  sight  in  its 
dark  channel  far  below. 

A  few  miles  farther,  the  valley  seemed  to  come 
to  an  end  in  a  cul-de-sac,  but  here  again  the  river 
found  a  way  through  by  an  extraordinarily  deep 
and  narrow  cleft.  The  road  passed  this  barrier  by 
means  of  a  tunnel. 
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By  this  time  we  had  risen  to  a  level  where  the 
snow  lay  two  feet  deep,  and  fringes  of  icicles  hung 
from  the  rocks  like  frozen  waterfalls.  After 
passing  through  the  tunnel,  the  valley  opened  out, 
and  at  sunset  a  lovely  alpenglow  coloured  the  white 
landscape. 

We  reached  St  Jean  d'Aulph  at  dusk.  The  inn 
was  rather  primitive,  but  the  grey-haired  old  witch 
who  kept  it  was  a  dear  lady  and  did  her  best  to 
make  us  comfortable.  She  was  most  affable  and 
cheery,  with  a  surprisingly  mobile  face  which  at 
one  moment  would  beam  on  us  benignly,  and  at  the 
mention  of  Germans  changed  suddenly  to  fierce 
hate,  and  then  again  flashed  into  delight  when  I 
suggested  they  were  now  having  their  reward. 

There  was  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
room,  and  no  scarcity  of  wood  logs.  Supper  was 
at  six-thirty.  Places  were  laid  for  nine,  seven 
labourers  and  our  two  selves.  We  were  prepared 
to  find  the  food  somewhat  rough,  but  we  were 
wrong ;  good  soup,  delicious  mutton,  tender  and 
perfectly  cooked,  excellent  cheese,  stewed  pears, 
biscuits  and  red  wine. 

Afterwards  we  all  sat  in  a  wide  semi-circle  round 
the  stove  till  bedtime.  The  bedroom  was  awfully 
cold,  and  our  breath  made  great  clouds.  The 
sheets  struck  an  icy  chill,  like  jumping  into  a  cold 
bath  in  winter.  To  remove  them  and  sleep  in  the 
blankets  would  have  been  difficult,  as  there  were 
no  blankets ;  only  a  sort  of  quilted  cover,  and  one 
of  the  balloons  which  are  the  habit  in  these  parts, 
and  which  rejoice  in  the  name  of  duvets. 

We  got  up  at  six-thirty,  and  were  speeded  off  by 
our  genial  landlady  at  eight,  with  very  hearty  fare- 
wells.    It  was  another  splendid  day.     The  keen, 
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early  morning  air  tingled  our  faces  invigoratingly 
as  we  crunched  the  frozen  snow  under  our  feet,  and 
watched  the  sunlight  catch   first  the   tops   of   the 
mountains  and  slowly  creep  down  their  sides. 

We  had  to  cross  the  Col  des  Gets,  four  thousand 
feet,  in  order  to  reach  Taninges,  another  sixteen 
miles'  stage.  As  far  as  the  col,  our  route  passed 
across  open  country  with  high,  undulating  hills, 
and  well  wooded.  After  crossing  the  watershed  we 
entered  a  valley.  This  was  at  first  wide  and 
indefinite,  but  it  soon  acquired  more  character. 
The  road,  which  had  been  kept  open  by  a  snow 
plough,  led  us  down  in  many  windings  through 
narrow  defiles  between  high  banks  of  splendid  firs 
whose  branches  drooped  almost  to  breaking  point 
under  the  weight  of  snow. 

Several  times  sledges  overtook  us,  carrying  down 
hay  from  the  barns  to  the  villages.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  seven  sledges  were  coupled  together  like 
a  train,  behind  one  horse,  but  every  sledge  had  a 
man  sitting  on  the  front  of  it,  who  checked  its 
speed  by  digging  his  heels  into  the  snow. 

Taninges  is  a  village  on  the  steam  tramway  which 
goes  from  Samoens,  near  Sixt,  to  Anemasse,  near 
Geneva.  Some  years  before  we  had  travelled  the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  now  old  recollections  were 
revived.  Half  a  dozen  coaches  were  coupled  to  a 
mediaeval  kind  of  locomotive,  and  rattled  along  the 
tram  lines  on  the  side  of  the  road.  We  were  in  an 
open  coach,  and  were  nearly  choked  with  the  dust. 

Our  present  route  crossed  the  tramway  at  right 
angles,  but  as  we  stayed  the  night  here,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  this 
ungainly  monstrosity  as  it  snorted  its  way  through 
the  village  soon  after  our  arrival. 
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Our  inn  was  not  too  bad.  The  drawback  to  all 
these  out-of-the-way  auberges  is  that  there  is  never 
anywhere  to  sit  except  in  the  public  cafe. 

The  pat  of  butter  placed  on  our  tea  table  weighed 
fully  ten  pounds,  and  the  loaf  of  bread  was  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  ring  air  cushion. 

On  Saturday,  13th  December,  we  walked  on  to 
Bonneville,  twelve  miles.  The  sun  again  shone 
brilliantly  the  whole  day.  Although  we  were  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  Col  des  Gets, 
we  never  got  out  of  the  region  of  snow.  This  day's 
walk  was  across  open  country  which  was  every- 
where planted  with  apple  trees,  and  scattered  over 
with  farms. 

For  the  last  few  miles  we  had  a  beautiful  distant 
view  of  the  Buet.  It  was  directly  behind  us  as  we 
walked,  but  we  kept  looking  round  at  its  imposing 
snowy  dome.  We  thought  it  must  be  the  Buet,  and 
asked  everyone  we  met  if  it  were  so,  but  they 
invariably  replied  that  it  was  Mont  Blanc.  We  felt 
sure  they  were  wrong,  and  at  last  a  man  who  had 
given  the  usual  answer,  admitted  when  we  pressed 
him  that  his  memory  had  been  at  fault,  and  now  it 
had  come  back  to  him,  and  it  was  quite  certainly 
the  Buet.  To  its  left,  and  farther  off,  there  were 
several  fine,  pointed  peaks,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  Dent  du  Midi.  From  here  you 
get  an  end  view  of  the  massif  and  only  see  its 
highest  summit,  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
imposing,  just  as  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
Maurice  we  saw  the  other  end,  the  Cime  de  l'Est, 
as  an  isolated  crag. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  there  was  always  an 
element  of  excitement  as  to  what  sort  of  inn  we 
should  find.     We  generally  walked  right  through 
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the  village,  and  if  there  were  several,  we  picked  out 
whichever  most  took  our  fancy,  but  they  were  all 
very  much  alike,  not  only  those  in  the  same  village, 
but  in  the  different  villages,  the  cafe  being  the  only 
kind  of  sitting-room,  a  very  cold  bedroom,  genial 
people,  moderate  terms. 

Sunday  was  a  restful  day.  We  only  walked  six 
miles  between  breakfast  and  lunch  to  La  Roche. 
Still  freezing  hard,  but  hazy,  and  no  views. 

On  Monday,  15th  December,  we  walked  nineteen 
miles,  to  Annecy.  Once  again  bright  sun,  hard 
frost,  dead  calm.  We  began  with  a  rise  of  nearly 
one  thousand  feet,  at  the  top  of  which  we  looked 
back  on  a  fine  view  of  distant  mountains.  The 
Dent  du  Midi  now  showed  all  its  many  summits 
as  distinct  and  separate  teeth,  with  the  great 
characteristic  cleft  in  the  middle  which  almost 
divides  the  mass  into  two  mountains. 

After  passing  the  top  of  the  rise,  the  type  of 
country  completely  changed,  and  you  might  have 
thought  you  were  in  Sussex  :  undulating  low  hills, 
with  woods  and  farms;  no  big  mountains  in  sight. 
If  anyone  were  walking  in  the  reverse  direction, 
how  grandly  the  view  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  would 
suddenly  burst  upon  him  ! 

But  for  us,  "  Sussex  "  came  after  the 
grander  scenery,  and  except  for  noting  fancied 
resemblances  to  Chanctonbury,  Firl  Beacon,  and 
other  familiar  South  Down  spots,  there  was 
nothing  specially  interesting.  But  the  walk  was 
most  enjoyable  on  its  own  merits,  the  quiet 
peacef ulness,  the  crisp  air  and  blue  sky.  We  were 
happy  too  in  the  thought  of  finding  our  baggage 
at  Annecy  as  a  great  prize  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  march,   plenty   of  fresh   clothes,   and  town 
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boots,  and  other  comforts.  We  planned  to  have  a 
rest  of  three  or  four  days  here  and  make  full  use 
of  these  luxuries. 

Annecy  was  the  first  real  town  through  which 
we  had  passed  thus  far.  It  is  famous  for  its  lake, 
about  nine  miles  long.  We  saw  no  sign  of  this 
as  we  walked,  but  the  next  day  found  the  begin- 
ning of  it  in  the  town  itself.  It  is  distinctly 
pretty,  rather  like  Windermere,  with  nicely 
shaped  mountains  rising  from  its  shores. 

We  found  plenty  of  good  shops  here,  many 
confectioners  exhibiting  in  their  windows  the  most 
tempting  cakes  and  sweets,  but  the  price  1  At  one 
of  these  I  inquired  what  I  could  have  for  a  franc, 
the  girl  smiled  and  showed  me  a  bag  the  size  of 
a  postage  stamp.  However,  we  bought  some 
marrons  glaces,  a  creation  of  chestnuts  encased  in 
some  sugary  substance,  wonderful  1 

We  were  very  comfortable  in  our  hotel,  thanks 
in  great  measure  to  the  chambermaid,  a  dear  old 
soul,  with  a  black  lace  cap,  and  not  too  many 
teeth.  If  we  rang  our  bell,  almost  instantly  we 
heard  her  footsteps  pattering  along  the  corridor, 
half  running,  and  she  entered  the  room  with  the 
sweetest  of  smiles. 

We  noticed  a  distinct  difference  in  the  kind  of 
French  spoken  here  as  compared  with  that  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
not  perhaps  so  much  the  actual  words  used,  as  the 
gestures  and  facial  expressions  which  accompanied 
them.  These  people  seemed  to  talk  with  much 
greater  animation  than  the  Swiss.  It  brought 
back  to  my  memory  the  corrections  of  an  elder 
sister.  She  had  vehemently  upbraided  me  for  my 
wrong  pronunciation  of  the   word   "  Hongroise," 
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and  in  emphasising  the  proper  rendering,  she  had 
exaggerated  the  muscular  movements  producing 
the  sounds  so  laughably  that  for  weeks  afterwards 
I  had  tried  to  imitate  her,  and  with  some  degree 
of  success.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  during 
my  stay  in  Switzerland  and  France,  I  never  once 
had  occasion  to  use  this  word,  such  a  pity ! 

But  here,  at  Annecy,  a  phrase  was  constantly 
used  by  people  replying  to  my  queries,  which, 
simple  enough  in  itself,  lost  all  its  force  if  not 
accompanied  by  the  proper  gestures.  The  phrase 
was  "  Je  ne  sais  pas."  But  this  was  usually 
shortened  to  "  Sais  pas/'  and  so  far  there  was 
no  trouble,  and  no  special  gesticulations  were 
required.  But  very  often  it  was  still  further 
abbreviated  to  merely  "Pas!"  In  that  case  it 
was  necessary  to  fill  in  the  remainder  by  holding 
the  hands  down  with  the  palms  forward,  raising 
the  shoulders  till  the  head  sank  between  them, 
turning  the  eyes  upwards,  and  looking  like  an 
imbecile.  This  contortion  was  maintained  for 
several  seconds  before  relaxing.  Very  few  but 
born  natives  could  ever  hope  to  acquire  the  art. 


CHAPTER    IV 

ANNECY    TO     ST     PIERRE    DE     CHARTREUSE 

After  four  heavenly  days  of  rest  at  Annecy,  we 
set  off  again  on  Saturday,  20th  December,  to 
walk  the  fifteen  miles  to  Albens.  The  country  we 
passed  through  continued  of  the  same  "  Sussex  " 
type  as  on  our  approach  to  Annecy.  No  big 
mountains,  but  quietly  pretty. 

We  reached  our  destination  about  three  o'clock, 
and  engaged  a  room  at  the  little  inn.  There  was 
a  small  balcony  facing  south,  and  on  to  this  we 
took  a  couple  of  chairs  and  basked  in  the  sun  till 
it  set  behind  the  trees.  The  change  in  temperature 
after  sunset  was  very  rapid,  and  going  out  for  a 
stroll  after  tea,  we  found  the  road  already  frozen 
again,  and  the  ice  crackled  under  our  feet. 

The  French  villages  are  quite  clean,  like  those 
in  England,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the 
mud  and  smells  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
villages  of  the  Valais,  but  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  the  inns  are  almost  always  bad,  and  the 
beds  compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  Swiss, 
which  are  invariably  good.  We  were  in  the  habit 
of  fastidiously  testing  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 
sheets  before  sleeping  in  them.  If,  on  taking  up 
a  corner  of  a  sheet  and  wringing  it  a  single  drop 
of  water  could  be  squeezed  out,  we  considered  it 
33  c 
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unwise  to  sleep  in  them.  On  applying  this  test 
at  Albens,  no  water  actually  fell  on  the  floor,  but 
it  seemed  so  near  the  critical  point,  that  we 
decided  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  removed  the 
sheets.  There  were  as  usual  no  blankets,  so  we 
treated  the  place  as  if  it  were  a  mountain  hut, 
and  kept  our  clothes  on,  just  using  the  quilt  as 
a  rug. 

Sunday  began  as  a  bright,  frosty  morning.  We 
soon  covered  the  seven  miles  to  Aix-les-Bains, 
mostly  downhill,  and  passed  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  town  with  its  palatial  edifices  built 
over  the  springs  which  supply  its  baths.  We  were 
then  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea 
level. 

After  leaving  the  town,  which  lies  in  a  hollow, 
we  soon  began  to  rise  again.  The  road  followed 
a  valley  with  a  range  of  hills  on  the  left,  which 
gradually  increased  in  boldness  till  it  reached  a 
culmination  in  the  imposing  Dent  du  Nivolet,  five 
thousand  feet  high,  which  was  decorated  with  an 
immense  cross  built  of  steel  girders  encased  in 
blocks  of  concrete,  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

We  came  to  Chambery,  sixteen  miles  from 
Albens,  just  as  it  began  to  rain,  and  put  up  at  the 
Terminus  Hotel.  What  a  contrast  to  the  inns  we 
were  accustomed  to!  A  lift,  radiators  in  the  bed- 
rooms, a  maid  sitting  in  the  corridor,  and  beds  that 
made  us  wish  it  was  bedtime ! 

We  strolled  out  in  the  evening  to  look  at  the 
town.  Some  of  the  shops  were  very  Christmasy, 
with  big  crowds  round  the  windows,  which  were 
brilliantly  lighted  up  and  looked  attractive,  but  the 
effect  depended  more  on  a  lavish  use  of  electric 
light  and  cotton  wool  rather  than  on  a  profusion 
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of  more  solid  objects,  the  aftermath,  no  doubt,  of 
the  war. 

The  next  day  was  rather  unsettled,  but  we  made 
a  start  about  nine-thirty  for  the  fourteen  miles  to 
Les  Echelles.  After  an  hour,  a  motor  overtook  us, 
and  its  two  French  occupants  most  kindly  offered 
us  a  lift.  This  we  were,  of  course,  obliged  to 
decline,  with  grateful  appreciation,  as  we  were 
walking  to  the  Mediterranean,   not  driving  there. 

Half-way  to  Les  Echelles,  we  rose  to  a  height  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  here- 
abouts after  a  few  preliminary  showers,  it  settled 
down  to  snow  in  real  earnest.  We  sheltered  for  a 
time,  hoping  it  might  be  only  another  shower,  but 
this  time  there  was  no  lull,  and  we  finished  our 
day's  work  looking  like  millers. 

Naturally  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  distant 
view,  but  our  immediate  surroundings  were  very 
beautiful  as  we  descended  through  rocky  defiles 
whose  sides  were  covered  with  trees,  amongst  which 
were  interspersed  immense  bare  crags. 

About  three  miles  from  Les  Echelles,  the  road 
pierced  a  great  rock  mass  by  means  of  a  longish 
tunnel.  By  the  side  of  this,  we  saw  the  entrance 
to  a  natural  subterranean  grotto,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  famous  band  of  smugglers  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  was  in  such  a  dripping 
condition,  that  we  succumbed  to  the  desire  to  get 
to  our  destination,  and  we  left  the  grotto 
unexplored. 

Rain  kept  us  indoors  the  whole  of  the  next  day 
except  for  a  stroll  in  the  village.  Wednesday,  24th 
December,  was  only  a  shade  better,  but  we  moved 
on  another  five  miles  to  St  Laurent  du  Pont. 

Christmas  day  was  again  slightly  better,  but  we 
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felt  entitled  to  a  holiday  and  stayed  where  we  were. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  eat  our  Christmas 
dinner,  with  our  thoughts  far  away  amongst  our 
relations  and  friends  in  England.  Our  first  course 
was  an  appetiser  in  the  shape  of  that  strong  raw 
ham  and  garlic  sausage,  which  the  French  and 
Swiss  appear  to  hold  in  such  high  esteem,  but 
which  to  us  personally  is  peculiarly  repellant. 
After  this,  we  were  handed  a  large  plate  full  of 
magnificent  specimens  of  loathsome  snails.  I  was 
particularly  anxious  that  neither  of  us  should  be 
sick  in  the  middle  of  our  Ckristmas  dinner,  and 
before  it  was  actually  placed  on  the  table, 
my  vigorous  waving  was  successful  in  convincing 
the  astonished  waitress  that  we  should  forego  this 
delicacy. 

Then  the  piece  de  resistance  ...  a  portion  of 
roast  turkey  1  We  felt  certain  it  was  turkey,  though 
I  do  not  know  exactly  on  what  we  founded  the 
assumption,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  really  nothing 
specially  nasty  about  it  if  you  did  not  object  to 
sinews  and  gristle.  A  cauliflower  followed,  and 
then  a  fruit  salad,  saturated  with  some  sort 
of  liqueur  suggestive  of  a  hairdresser's  shop.  The 
dinner  finished,  we  went  upstairs  to  our  bedroom, 
and  lying  down,  tried  to  console  our  aching  and 
homesick  hearts  with  fifty  grammes  of  chocolate 
creams  bought  at  the  village  grocery. 

Friday,  26th  December,  began  with  a  stormy 
looking  sky,  but  the  wind  rrad  gone  round  to  the 
north,  and  the  barometer  was  rising,  so  after 
breakfast  we  got  under  way  to  walk  up  the  course 
of  the  Guiers  river  to  St  Pierre  de  Chartreuse. 

The  valley  soon  became  hemmed  in  by  grand 
cliffs  on  each  side,  prodigiously  high,  on  which  a 
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fair  sprinkling  of  trees,  mostly  beeches,  managed 
to  find  a  footing.  There  was  very  little  room  in  the 
narrow  gorge  for  the  road,  and  in  some  places, 
where  the  river  occupied  the  entire  width  between 
the  two  rocky  walls,  these  had  been  blasted  out  to 
make  a  recessed  ledge  to  accommodate  it. 

An  hour  from  St  Laurent,  we  crossed  the  river 
at  a  giddy  height  above  it,  by  the  Pont  de  St  Bruno. 
Beyond  this,  on  rounding  a  corner,  a  huge  rock 
needle  standing  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
caught  our  attention.  We  noticed  an  iron  cross  on 
the  top  of  it  and  were  interested  in  trying  to  discover 
the  route  by  which  this  formidable  climb  had  been 
accomplished.  On  three  sides  it  was  obviously 
impossible.  On  the  fourth,  a  series  of  cracks  and 
chimneys  could  be  linked  together  by  the  eye  of  an 
observer  standing  below,  but  I  fancy  they  might 
appear  less  satisfactory  to  anyone  actually  at  grips 
with  their  very  sensational  and  exposed  situations. 

As  we  continued  upwards,  the  savage  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  increased,  and  we  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  wonderment  at  the  astounding  height 
and  steepness  of  the  cliffs  with  their  rugged  and 
pine-fringed  crests.  Four  times  the  road  passed 
through  tunnels;  then  crossing  the  stream,  it 
doubled  back  along  the  opposite  bank  and  entered 
a  branch  valley. 

An  hour  later,  we  came  on  the  village 
of  St  Pierre  de  Chartreuse.  There  was  one  large 
hotel  and  several  inns.  A  well  meaning  little 
Frenchman  at  our  last  stopping  place  had  advised 
us  not  to  put  up  at  the  big  hotel.  We  had  no  wish 
to  spurn  good  advice,  nor  was  it  merely  obstinacy, 
but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  made  for  the 
inviting  hospitality  of  its  double-doored  entrance. 
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We  were  received  cordially  by  the  manager,  and 
kicking  the  snow  off  our  boots,  we  passed  through 
a  palatial  entrance  hall  and  upstairs.  There  were 
no  other  visitors,  as  the  winter  sports  season  had 
not  yet  begun,  so  the  manager  suggested  that  we 
should  have  our  meals  served  in  our  bedroom  and 
make  that  also  our  living-room. 

Two  luxuriously  upholstered  armchairs  were 
drawn  up  to  a  large  open  fireplace,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  logs  without  stint  were  blazing  and 
crackling,  sending  up  a  sheet  of  golden  flame. 

From  the  window,  we  looked  out  on  a  snow  scene 
of  striking  beauty.  Close  below  us  was  the 
hurrying  river,  its  clear,  green  water  flecked  with 
white  waves.  On  its  farther  bank,  the  ground  was 
broken  up  into  small  hills  and  rocky  knolls.  The 
view  on  the  left  was  terminated  by  a  particularly 
shapely  little  hummock  clothed  with  snow-laden 
pine  trees,  and  not  a  hundred  paces  away. 

The  white  roofs  of  a  few  chalets  and  a  church 
could  be  seen  scattered  amongst  the  pastures  and 
trees. 

Rising  up  at  the  back  of  this  peaceful  foreground, 
was  one  isolated  and  majestic  mountain,  the 
Chamechaude.  Its  graceful  outline  swept  upwards 
in  a  curve  on  the  right,  which  culminated  in  a  sharp 
point  where  it  dropped  down  on  the  left  in  a  grand 
cliff.  The  lower  slopes,  covered  with  fir  trees, 
contrasted  with  the  pure  white  of  its  summit.  At 
sunset,  when  dusk  was  settling  down  on  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  the  top  of  the  peak  was  for  a  few 
minutes  lighted  up  with  a  glorious  pink  alpenglow, 
and  close  on  its  right  was  the  thin  crescent  of  the 
new  moon. 

Such  was  the  outlook  as  we  saw  it  in  midwinter. 
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In  summer,  much  of  the  beauty  would  be  lost.  The 
Chamechaude  without  its  snow  mantle  might  not 
appear  so  grand.  In  truth  it  is  only  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  but  height  is  not  always  necessary  to  give 
an  idea  of  majesty.  Who  would  believe  that 
Arthur's  Seat,  at  Edinburgh,  was  well  under  one 
thousand  feet?  And  what  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  stately  form  of  Snowdon  ?  Shapeliness 
is  more  essential  than  mere  mass,  and  the 
Chamechaude  possesses  this  quality  to  perfection. 


CHAPTER  V 

ST  PIERRE  DE  CHARTREUSE  TO  GRENOBLE 

Saturday,  27th  December.  The  maid  lit  our  fire 
at  seven  forty-five,  and  then  brought  breakfast  to 
us  in  bed.  We  spent  a  lazy  morning,  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  the  Grand  Chartreuse  Monastery.  An 
uphill  walk  of  an  hour  through  the  forest  brought 
us  to  a  long  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  monastery  could  be  seen  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipices  of  the  Grand  Som. 

The  empty  buildings  are  all  that  remain  now, 
for  the  monks  were  expelled  from  France  by  the 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Considering  the  immense  amount  of  good  they  did 
and  the  large  sums  they  spent  on  charity,  this 
treatment  strikes  one  as  harsh  and  of  doubtful 
wisdom. 

On  ringing  the  bell  at  the  entrance,  we  were 
admitted  by  the  guardian,  who  showed  us  round 
most  capably  and  civilly.  We  crossed  a  courtyard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  spray  from  a  couple  of 
fountains  had  draped  the  surrounding  rockery  with 
feathery  crystals  and  festoons  of  icicles. 

Entering  the  main  building,  we  were  shown  a 
hall  where  the  poor  were  given  free  meals,   and 
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beyond  this,  a  better  hall  for  paying  visitors,  whose 
sleeping  accommodation  was  upstairs,  two  hundred 
tiny  bedrooms,  with  only  the  barest  necessities,  and 
mattresses  of  straw  and  sacking. 

An  openwork  iron  gate  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor  led  into  the  monks'  quarters.  Here  we 
saw  the  principal  chapel,  and  many  small,  private 
chapels,  and  finally  came  to  the  cloisters,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  out  of  which  opened 
the  Fathers'  cells.  These  were  all  exactly  alike, 
and  were  divided  into  several  rooms  like  a  small 
flat.  A  bed,  similar  to  a  ship's  bunk,  was  built 
into  one  corner  and  curtained  off.  Another  room 
was  fitted  with  a  rough  lathe  and  carpenter's  bench, 
for  recreation. 

From  this  room  a  door  opened  on  to  a  small 
garden  which  we  were  unable  to  inspect  as  it  lay 
at  the  moment  under  fifteen  feet  of  snow.  Each 
cell  had  a  pigeon  hole  communicating  with  the 
cloisters,  through  which  the  meals  were  handed. 

The  Fathers  never  spoke  except  on  Thursdays. 
On  Sundays  and  feast  days  they  dined  together, 
but  in  silence.  They  never  ate  meat,  and  always 
slept  in  their  clothes.  These  were  white,  and 
the  design  had  remained  unaltered  since  the 
time  of  St  Bruno,  who  founded  the  monastery 
in  1084. 

After  inspecting  the  kitchen  and  library  which 
formerly  contained  twenty-two  thousand  books,  we 
took  leave  of  this  sad  relic,  and  walked  back  to  our 
bedroom  fire  and  tea. 

Sunday  was  unfortunately  a  bad  day,  snowing 
incessantly.  We  were  anxious  to  move  on  in  spite 
of  the  attractions  of  our  present  abode.  We 
strolled  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  succeeded 
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in  making  ourselves  wet  and  uncomfortable.  The 
only  other  incident  in  the  day  was  "  dinde  aux 
marrons  "  for  lunch!  And  this  time  it  was  not  a 
case  of  sinewy  bits  of  leg  cut  off  for  us,  but  the 
whole  turkey  was  brought  to  our  room  for  us  to 
carve. 

We  were  very  pleased  on  waking  the  next 
morning  to  find  the  promise  of  a  fine  day.  A  little 
before  nine,  we  bade  a  grateful  farewell  to  our  little 
maid  and  the  manager  who  had  both  done  their 
utmost  for  us,  and  set  out  for  Grenoble,  nineteen 
miles,  via  the  Col  de  Porte. 

There  was  at  first  a  ground  mist,  through  which 
the  Chamechaude  kept  peeping  out.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  of  one  arete  would  be  visible, 
then  the  extreme  point,  isolated,  high  up  in  the  sky, 
then  some  other  part.  We  were  walking  towards 
it,  the  Col  de  Porte  being  on  its  right  side.  I 
wanted  a  photograph  of  it,  so  we  stopped  at  an  ideal 
view  point,  and  for  half  an  hour  I  stood  with  the 
snow  half-way  up  to  my  knees,  and  the  camera  in 
my  hand  pointing  at  the  mountain,  while  it  played 
with  me  in  the  most  tantalising  way,  exquisitely 
fairylike  and  fascinating,  but  hopeless  for  my 
purpose.  Once  it  showed  itself  almost  entirely 
clear;  another  second,  I  thought,  and  it  will  be 
perfect.  Then,  just  as  when  you  breathe  on  a 
window  pane,  it  was  gone.  I  had  missed  my 
chance  and  was  not  given  another.  Of  course  we 
knew  it  would  clear  later,  when  the  sun  rose  higher, 
but  with  nineteen  miles  ahead,  and  a  rise  to  four 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  at  the  col,  we  could  not 
afford  to  wait  longer. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  were  now  passing 
contrasted  markedly  with  the  walk  up  the  narrow 
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gorge  to  the  Chartreuse.  We  ascended  rapidly, 
looking  down  on  mist-filled  hollows,  and  over 
several  ranges  of  hills  lower  than  ourselves.  From 
time  to  time  we  were  relieved  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  by  intervals  of  shady  trees.  As  evidence  of 
the  calmness  of  the  air  in  this  district,  the  beech 
and  nut  trees  had  shed  none  of  their  leaves,  they 
remained  just  as  in  summer,  but  turned  to  a  rich 
brown.  Throughout  this  day,  as  on  many  other 
days,  we  never  heard  a  rustle,  or  saw  a  leaf 
quiver. 

Near  the  col,  which  we  reached  at  twelve-thirty, 
the  colouring  was  quite  extraordinary,  the  sky  a 
vivid  turquoise  blue,  against  which  the  purple 
mountains  stood  out  clear  and  hard. 

We  had  intended  to  have  lunch  at  the  col,  but 
everything  was  so  smothered  in  snow  that  we  were 
a  mile  down  the  other  side  before  we  found  anything 
to  sit  on. 

All  the  way  down  to  Le  Sappey  the  crags  of  the 
Chamechaude,  the  grand  forests,  and  especially  the 
cloud  effects  and  colouring  of  the  sky  kept  us  spell- 
bound. A  distant  valley  far  below  us  was  partly 
filled  with  such  compact  and  solid-looking  clouds, 
that  until  we  had  carefully  examined  them  through 
our  glasses  we  were  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
might  not  be  snow,  or  a  lake. 

We  stopped  for  tea  in  an  inn  at  Le  Sappey, 
and  in  the  room  was  a  large  bouquet  of  roses, 
carnations  and  lilac,  the  first  signs  of  the  sunny 
south. 

Only  eight  miles  remained  to  be  done  after  tea. 
About  sunset  we  passed  through  a  great  gap 
between  two  mountains,  and  as  we  came  out  into 
the  open,    there   was   quite    suddenly   revealed   a 
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superb  view  of  the  Dauphine"  Alps,  a  rugged  and 
precipitous  group  of  aiguilles  which  now  appeared 
as  if  on  fire,  the  points  of  the  peaks  glowing  like 
bright  flames  above  the  sombre  dusk  below. 

The  sky  had  been  exceptionally  beautiful  all  day, 
and  it  still  remained  a  vivid  turquoise  blue,  but 
large  patches  were  mottled  with  fleecy  clouds, 
golden  red  like  bright  copper.  When  this  had 
faded  and  darkness  approached,  the  half  moon 
lighted  us  on  a  long  and  fairly  rapid  descent  to  the 
outskirts  of  Grenoble.  Then  after  two  miles 
through  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town,  partly  by 
the  side  of  the  broad  river  Isere,  we  reached  the 
station  at  five-thirty,  and  as  was  our  usual  habit, 
put  up  at  the  hotel  nearest  to  it,  Hotel  Terminus. 
We  asked  the  manager  to  send  across  to  the  parcels 
office  for  our  baggage,  giving  him  the  ticket  for  it, 
and  went  up  to  our  room  with  joyful  anticipation 
of  the  comforts  in  which  we  should  for  once  have 
the  chance  to  indulge.  Thinking  we  might  make 
a  start  with  washing  while  waiting  for  the  baggage, 
we  rang  the  bell  for  hot  water.  The  porter 
answered  it,  and  I  asked  for  the  femme  de  chambre. 
"  There  is  no  femme  de  chambre  here,"  he  said; 
he  himself  played  the  double  part  of  porter  and 
chambermaid. 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  came  again  to  say  that 
the  "  petit  chasseur  "  (messenger  boy  or  boots)  had 
come  back  from  the  station  and  that  the  baggage 
was  not  there.  I  went  down  to  interview  the  petit 
chasseur  and  to  go  with  him  myself  to  the  station. 
He  had  gone  out,  taking  the  ticket  with  him,  and 
while  waiting  for  his  return,  the  manageress  and 
porter  entertained  me  with  affable  conversation, 
encouragingly  describing  the  bad  organisation  of 
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the  parcels  office,  and  the  number  of  things  that 
were  lost,  adding  with  bland  smiles  that  no  doubt 
our  baggage  was  "  £gare\" 

With  this  pleasant  gossip  they  whiled  away  the 
time  till  the  clock  struck  six,  and  then  informed  me 
in  the  most  cheerful  way  that  the  office  closed  at 
six,  but  that  no  doubt  I  should  find  the  baggage  the 
next  day.  I  pointed  out  that  for  people  stopping 
at  an  hotel  for  one  night  it  was  vastly  more 
satisfactory  to  have  one's  things  in  the  evening 
than  on  departing  in  the  morning. 

The  petit  chasseur  then  appeared.  To  me,  in 
my  somewhat  ruffled  temper,  he  looked  a  particu- 
larly stupid  kind  of  ass,  with  open  mouth  and 
adenoids.  I  told  him  to  come  across  to  the  station 
with  me.  There  we  found  that  the  office  had  shut 
with  commendable  punctuality.  "  Ferbe\  "  he  said 
stolidly.  I  felt  so  exasperated  by  the  calm 
indifference  of  this  youth  that  I  wanted  to  give  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  words  which  I  had  never  learned, 
but  when  I  attempted  to  open  fire  my  mouth 
jammed,  and  no  intelligible  sounds  issued  from  it. 
Then  I  said  "  Take  me  to  the  Chef  de  Gare."  I 
told  him  my  trouble.  He  never  looked  up  from  his 
papers,  but  muttered  "  Chef  des  Baggages."  Off 
we  went  to  find  him.  We  visited  several  offices, 
each  containing  a  gold  braided  official  who  always 
referred  us  to  another.  At  last  we  appeared  to 
have  cornered  some  personage  who  could  not  palm 
us  off  on  to  someone  else.  He  snatched  the  ticket 
from  the  hand  of  the  petit  chasseur,  and  glaring  at 
me  with  ferocious  eyes  and  waxed  moustache, 
shouted  "  Ferm6  !  "  I  intimated  that  it  had  not 
been  closed  when  I  first  applied  and  that  I  felt 
convinced  my  baggage  was  there.     There  was  no 
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callous  indifference  here.  Bristling  with  anger  he 
yelled  "  Ferme  1  " 

I  believe  I  succeeded  in  hiding  the  terror  which 
should  have  seized  me;  no  doubt  he  had  a  sword 
stowed  away  somewhere  under  his  cloak,  and  I 
turned  to  the  petit  chasseur,  hoping  that  his  greater 
knowledge  of  the  language  might  help  to  explain 
matters.  He  was  standing  petrified,  with  knees 
bent,  chin  dropped,  mouth  still  wider  open.  I  saw 
it  was  hopeless,  so  went  out  of  the  office  and  strode 
back  to  the  hotel  with  the  petit  chasseur  trotting  a 
yard  behind  me  like  a  little  dog. 

My  wife  and  I  then  started  for  the  post  office, 
more  than  a  mile  away,  to  enquire  for  letters.  As 
we  went  out  we  asked  if  dinner  would  be  at  seven, 
and  were  informed  that  no  meals  were  served  in  the 
hotel  except  petit  dejeuner.  No  chambermaid,  no 
baggage,  no  meals  !  We  were  getting  on  !  It  only 
remained  to  find  no  letters  to  complete  the  tale  of 
misfortunes. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  for  many  days  to 
the  letters  which  we  hoped  to  find  at  Grenoble.  It 
was  our  Christmas  post,  and  we  had  talked  of  it 
constantly.  Once  or  twice  my  fervour  had  been 
checked  by  the  fear  of  a  possible  disappointment. 
One  night  in  bed  I  had  pictured  ourselves  finding 
nothing,  and  I  had  worked  out  an  imaginary  letter, 
a  masterpiece  of  sarcasm,  which  I  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  insurance  against  disappointment.  If  there 
were  no  letters  I  should  make  the  most  of  the 
spiteful  zest  with  which  I  should  scrawl  the  sting- 
ing comments.  I  almost  deluded  myself  into 
believing  that  I  should  be  pleased  if  I  found 
none. 

But  as  we  walked  to  the  post  office,  I  was  not 
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feeling  like  that  at  all,  we  were  both  longing  for  a 
big  budget  of  Christmas  letters. 

At  last  we  found  the  Bureau  des  Postes.  It  was 
crammed  with  people  like  our  own  post  offices  at 
Christmas.  There  were  a  dozen  "  guichets,"  with 
a  long  queue  at  each.  How  awful  to  tack  on  to  the 
end  of  one,  and  when  eventually  my  turn  came,  to 
be  referred  to  another  guichet! 

I  carefully  read  the  different  headings,  and  took 
my  stand  at  the  back  of  the  Poste  Restante  queue. 
In  ten  minutes  my  goal  was  reached.  My  wife  was 
standing  aside,  but  watching  eagerly.  "  Avez- 
vous  quelque  chose  pour  Winter?  "  The  man 
went  to  a  pigeon  hole  and  brought  out  .  .  .  one 
letter  I  The  unmistakable  flourishes  of  my  tailor's 
handwriting  on  the  envelope  betrayed  the  contents 
at  a  glance.  "  C'est  tout?  "  Without  a  word 
the  man  strolled  away. 

So  here  was  our  Christmas  post.  I  was  so 
downed  that  I  lingered  at  the  little  window,  although 
the  next  person  was  showing  impatience  to  take  my 
place.  My  insurance  idea  flashed  through  my 
mind,  but  brought  no  consolation. 

I  was  beginning  to  move  away  when  the  man 
returned  and  threw  down  a  tied  up  bundle.  It  was 
all  for  me  1  There  was  a  Punch,  a  Weekly  Times, 
and  twenty-three  letters !  I  could  have  cried  with 
delight. 

Gripping  them  tightly,  I  worked  my  way  out, 
and  we  light-heartedly  walked  back  towards  the 
hotel,  stopping  at  a  restaurant  on  the  way  for 
dinner.  My  wife  began  to  look  at  the  writing  on 
the  envelopes,  but  I  stopped  her,  we  would  not  look 
at  them  till  we  could  really  enjoy  them. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  our  hotel  and  to  our 
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room,  and  at  eight-thirty  we  were  in  bed,  with  our 
precious  bundle  of  letters  by  our  side.  The  news- 
papers could  wait;  they  would  do  nicely  for  a  wet 
day.  We  examined  all  the  envelopes,  to  see  who 
had  written.  Then  I  started  reading  aloud,  going 
steadily  through  the  whole  lot.  This  took  two  and 
a  half  hours  and  gave  me  a  sore  throat.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  we  switched  off  the  light,  and 
we  were  so  excited  that  it  was  after  one  before  we 
fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER    VI 

GRENOBLE    TO     LA    GRAVE 

Tuesday,  30th  December.  The  porter  brought 
breakfast  to  us  in  bed,  while  the  petit  chasseur  went 
again  to  try  and  find  our  baggage.  I  told  him 
emphatically  that  he  was  not  to  return  without  it. 
But  he  did  ;  he  came  back  and  said  it  was  not  there. 
We  dressed,  and  taking  the  ticket,  went  to  the 
parcels  office  ourselves.  A  long  queue  again. 
Fifteen  minutes  or  more  before  I  arrived  at  the 
guichet,  behind  which  a  perfectly  self-possessed 
man  of  smug  composure  slowly  and  deliberately 
examined  the  papers  handed  in  to  him  and  wrote 
voluminous  entries  concerning  them  in  big  ledgers. 
He  was  enclosed  in  a  little  glass  office,  a  model  of 
placid  unconcern. 

I  handed  in  my  ticket.  He  looked  through 
dozens  of  filed  papers,  and  then  said  my  baggage 
was  not  there.  "  £gar£  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Peut- 
6tre,M  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  Next  man's 
turn. 

We  then  went  to  a  shed  where  we  had  noticed 
vast  stacks  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  and  began 
to  look  about  on  our  own  account.  An  official 
quickly  appeared ;  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  took 
us  to  another  shed,  and  here,  almost  immediately, 
I  spotted  our  baggage.     We  very  soon  had  it  out 
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and  walked  across  to  the  hotel  with  it,  where  we 
revelled  in  its  precious  contents. 

It  was  a  nice  day,  wonderfully  mild,  and  we 
strolled  about  the  town.  Grenoble  is  famous  for 
gloves,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  shop  windows 
to  indicate  it,  though  from  the  noise  of  hooters  and 
sirens  in  the  early  morning,  there  was  apparently 
no  lack  of  factories.  Confectionery,  chocolates, 
and  crystalised  fruits  were  much  in  evidence, 
numbers  of  shops  displaying  them  in  immense 
quantities. 

This  day  was  followed  by  three  days  of  enforced 
idleness  owing  to  the  weather.  It  rained  heavily 
and  continuously.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and 
on  Saturday,  3rd  January,  we  were  able  to  move  on 
again,  and  walked  to  Vizille,  fourteen  miles.  We 
passed  Dent's  glove  factory  just  before  quitting  the 
town,  then  three  or  four  miles  of  straggling  and 
rather  squalid  outskirts,  after  which  we  turned  up 
a  pretty  valley  and  came  to  Uriage-les-Bains. 

There  are  palatial  hotels  at  this  little  town,  as  at 
all  other  spas,  and  as  these  came  into  sight  we 
agreed  to  avoid  them  and  have  our  lunch  at  some 
less  pretentious  restaurant.  But  on  coming  to 
close  quarters,  we  found  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
picking  and  choosing,  all  these  fine  hotels  were 
barred  and  bolted,  no  sign  of  life  anywhere.  Even 
the  private  houses  were  shut  up  and  deserted.  We 
met  a  workman  and  asked  where  we  could  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  could  only  reply  that  it  was 
"  bien  difficile."  We  tried  several  little  cates,  but 
were  always  referred  to  the  next. 

We  were  very  hungry,  and  were  coming  to  the 
last  houses  of  the  town.  One  more  cafe"  appeared, 
the  very  last ;  once  more  the  same  answer,  we  could 
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have  wine,  but  no  food,  but  no  doubt  \vc  could 
obtain  something  at  the  next  cafe"  down  the  road. 
I  said  we  had  just  come  from  there  and  were  going 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  eventually  we 
persuaded  the  proprietress  to  make  an  effort  on  our 
behalf.  She  did  her  best,  and  at  any  rate  we  were 
no  longer  famished  when  we  left  her  house.  In 
addition  to  food  for  the  body,  she  provided  food  for 
the  mind  in  the  shape  of  a  staggering  bill. 

We  found  nothing  of  special  interest  at  Vizille, 
and  the  Grand  Hotel  was  not  exactly  what  the  name 
might  seem  to  imply.  We  were  pleased  to  say 
good-bye  to  it  the  next  morning.  We  had  a  walk 
of  twenty  miles  in  front  of  us,  to  Bourg  d'Oisans, 
uphill  all  the  way,  and  we  were  extra  heavily  loaded, 
as  it  was  likely  to  be  some  time  before  we  should 
again  fall  in  with  our  baggage. 

I  cannot  say  much  about  the  scenery  on  this 
section,  as  a  damp  mist  blotted  out  everything  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  away.  At  one  point  we 
thought  the  mist  was  going  to  develope  into  a  wet 
day ;  it  suddenly  became  a  very  wet  drizzle ;  then 
on  coming  round  a  buttress  of  rock,  an  imposing 
waterfall,  with  clouds  of  spray,  explained  the 
drizzle. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  at  Grenoble  we  had  been 
walking  on  snow-free  roads,  but  a  few  hours  from 
Vizille  we  had  risen  considerably,  and  mud  gave 
place  to  snow  again,  a  decided  improvement  as 
regards  picturesqueness,  but  as  it  was  thawing 
and  slushy,  it  made  the  going  very  heavy.  This, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  interest  owing  to  the  poor 
visibility,  reduced  our  speed  to  not  more  than  two 
miles  an  hour. 
In  the  afternoon  we  were  dragging  along  rather 
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wearily  when  we  noticed  a  pinkish  brightening 
in  the  mist  ahead;  it  was  thinning  there.  A 
minute  later,  a  large  patch  cleared  and  exposed  a 
beautiful  cloud  lighted  up  by  the  sun.  Another 
minute,  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  a 
cloud,  it  looked  so  like  a  mountain,  and  then  in 
a  few  seconds  the  crest  of  a  long  stretch  of  grand 
white  peaks  opened  up,  the  lower  slopes  hidden, 
but  the  snowy  summits  tinted  pink  by  the 
setting  sun. 

This  revelation  was  not  for  long;  in  five 
minutes  it  was  all  blotted  out  again,  but  that  one 
glimpse  had  a  wonderfully  refreshing  effect,  it 
quite  restored  our  animation,  and  brisking  up,  we 
soon  after  came  to  a  village,  where  a  most  excellent 
tea  completed  the  cure. 

It  was  almost  dark  as  we  started  the  final  stage, 
but  the  light  of  the  moon  filtering  through  the 
mist  and  reflected  from  the  white  surface  gave 
sufficient  light  to  show  our  course.  It  took  us 
two  hours  to  cover  this  five  miles,  but  our  weariness 
had  quite  gone,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

We  had  the  luck  to  find  a  very  homely  and 
comfortable  hotel  at  Bourg  d'Oisans,  with  good 
food  and  cooking.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
other  visitors  staying  there,  but  many  people  came 
in  for  meals,  such  a  curiously  mixed  company. 
At  table  d'hote  there  were  labourers  in  their 
working  clothes,  soldiers  and  officers,  and  several 
ladies.  A  nice  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
with  ribbons  in  her  hair,  waited  on  us  most 
quickly  and  attentively.  Whenever  I  spoke  to  her 
or  asked  her  a  question,  she  always  answered 
"  Oui  in  a  loud  whisper,  like  the  whistle  of  a 
twig  swished  through  the  air.     When  laying  the 
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tables,  she  walked  about  busily  with  a  napkin  over 
her  shoulder,  and  if  she  saw  a  spot  on  a  table 
cloth,  she  would  glance  round,  and  thinking  no 
one  was  looking,  would  lick  a  corner  of  the  napkin 
and  clean  up  the  soiled  cloth  with  it.  But  nobody 
could  have  objected,  she  was  such  a  little  dear. 

Monday  was  an  off  day.  Rang  our  bell  at 
eight.  The  little  girl  answered  it.  "  Could  we 
have  our  breakfast  in  bed?  "     "  Whhwee  !  " 

Then  a  walk  through  the  town;  freezing,  and 
still  rather  misty,  the  roads  appallingly  slippery, 
not  a  breath  of  wind. 

Bourg  d'Oisans  is  two  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  lies  in  a  basin  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Looking  all  round 
there  is  no  visible  outlet,  the  ravines  or  cols  or 
breches  by  which  the  roads  reach  it  are  tucked 
away  out  of  sight  in  recesses  in  the  cliffs. 

After  lunch  We  walked  a  little  way  in  the  direction 
of  St  Christophe  and  La  BeVard,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Pelvoux  group,  and  as  we  came  back  we  had 
a  most  effective  glimpse  of  the  Belledonne  chain. 

The  genial  hospitality  shown  to  us  at  our  hotel 
made  us  loath  to  leave  it,  and  it  was  not  till 
8th  January  that  we  set  out  on  the  first  stage  of 
the  crossing  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  the  Col 
du  Lautaret. 

From  inquiries  which  we  had  made  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  possibility  of  crossing  at  this  point 
in  winter,  we  had  received  such  pessimistic  replies 
that  we  had  given  up  hope  of  being  able  to  do 
it.  One  man  we  met  had  attempted  it  in  November 
and  had  had  to  turn  back.  He  told  us  that  only 
just  the  tops  of  the  telegraph  posts  protruded 
above    the    snow,    and   that   as    these    cut   across 
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country    without    following    the    windings    of    the 
road,  they  often  led  to  dangerous  places. 

But  at  Grenoble,  we  had  seen  a  notice  in  a 
newspaper  saying  that  the  snow  on  the  Col 
du  Lautaret  route  was  dry  and  powdery  and 
good  for  sledges.  The  truth  lay  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  man  who  turned  back  was 
probably  lacking  in  perseverance,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  talked  so  glibly  of  the  good  conditions 
for  sledging  could  hardly  have  been  there  to 
verify   his   statement. 

On  leaving  Bourg  d'Oisans,  for  half  an  hour  we 
followed  the  river,  crossing  the  floor  of  the  basin, 
which  was  filled  with  the  thin  mist  which  often 
precedes  a  fine  day.  As  usual,  the  air  was  abso- 
lutely still,  and  although  our  clothes  were  bristling 
with  hoar  frost,  we  had  no  sensation  of  cold. 

We  had  evidently  approached  the  side  of  the 
basin,  for  quite  suddenly  there  loomed  up  on  our 
left  front  the  phantom  of  a  sunlit  crag  veiled  by 
the  thinning  mist.  Our  route  then  began  to  rise 
rapidly,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  emerged  into  clear 
air,  a  gorgeous  day. 

Huge  precipices  close  on  our  left  shut  out  the 
view  on  that  side,  but  looking  back  over  the 
Bourg  d'Oisans  basin,  the  grand  outposts  of  the 
Pelvoux  group  of   mountains   towered   up   nobly. 

The  perfect  weather,  superb  scenery,  and  fro§ty 
air  gave  us  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  and  we 
almost  ran  up  the  road  with  the  excitement  of 
school  children. 

At  the  little  village  of  Le  Freney  d'Oisans,  while 
eating  our  lunch  at  the  inn,  the  tinkling  of  sledge 
bells  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  courier  on 
his   way   to  La   Grave.     It   reminded   us  of   the 
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descriptions  of  the  old  coaching  days.  He  looked 
such  a  jolly  fellow,  with  his  red  face  and  shaggy 
grey  fur  coat. 

Half  the  village  turned  out  and  stood  in  merry 
groups  round  the  sledge,  laughing  and  talking  in 
the  bright  sun.  A  glass  of  wine  was  brought  out 
to  him,  which  he  just  poured  down  his  throat 
without  any  apparent  movement  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition. 

Parcels  were  delivered,  and  others  taken  on 
board.  Then  with  a  crack  of  his  whip,  and  the 
good  wishes  and  waving  of  the  villagers,  off  he 
went. 

We  soon  followed  his  tracks  through  a 
beautiful  valley  covered  with  silver  birches  and 
sycamores.  As  we  gradually  rose  to  higher 
levels  the  trees  became  more  scanty  and  glaciers 
began  to  show  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  crags. 
These  glaciers  had  no  ugly  snout  or  terminal 
moraine ;  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  they  broke  off  short,  leaving  a  wall  of 
ice,  glistening  in  its  snowy  setting. 

About  four  o'clock  we  had  covered  seventeen 
miles  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  and  arrived  at  La 
Grave,  five  thousand  feet  above  sea.  Close  to  the 
village,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  the 
glaciers  and  precipices  of  La  Meije  formed  a 
magnificent  array  of  pointed  aiguilles  and  rock 
aretes. 

La  Meije  is  interesting  as  being  the  last  of  all 
the  great  mountains  of  the  Alps  to  be  conquered. 

The  next  day  the  weather  had  changed  again, 
snowing,  and  for  once  a  strong  wind.  After  lunch 
it  seemed  inclined  to  clear,  and  we  walked  up  to 
La  Terrasse,  a  small  village  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
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five  hundred  feet  above  La  Grave,  hoping  to  have 
a  better  view  of  La  Meije  from  that  vantage  point. 
The  wind  had  blown  the  powdery  snow  into  deep 
drifts,  and  now  as  we  pushed  upwards  through 
them,  gusts  of  wind  whirled  the  loose  dust  about 
in  blinding  clouds. 

It  took  us  an  hour  to  reach  the  village.  On  the 
outskirts  we  met  a  man  escorting  the  doctor  down. 
Once  a  week  he  came  up  from  Bourg  d'Oisans, 
making  a  round  of  patients.  He  continued  down- 
wards, while  his  escort  turned  back  to  the  village 
frith  us,  and  as  a  storm  was  just  coming  on,  he 
took  us  into  his  house  for  shelter. 

On  passing  through  the  door,  we  found  our- 
selves amongst  the  animals — hens,  a  couple  of 
mules,  and  a  cow — the  next  room  being  the  living- 
room,  bedroom  and  kitchen  combined.  An  old 
man  and  woman  were  there,  and  while  waiting, 
they  gave  Us  some  coffee. 

The  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abating,  and  after 
half  an  hour  we  started  back  to  La  Grave.  The 
deep  tracks  which  we  had  made  coming  up  had 
already  quite  disappeared. 

The  next  day  was  better,  some  squalls,  but 
bright  intervals.  We  tried  our  luck  again  and  this 
time  with  success,  for  the  view  of  La  Meije  from 
La  Terrasse  was  much  more  extensive  than  from 
La  Grave,  and  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  good  idea 
of  the  principal  peaks  and  glaciers.  That  day 
there  was  an  unusually  fine  sunset.  An  intensely 
red  alpenglow  rested  on  the  mountains,  while  the 
sky  over  the  Lautaret  was  a  deep  greeny  blue,  like 
the  sea.  Light  wisps  of  cloud  floated  round  the 
pinnacles  of  La  Meije,  ever  changing  as  they 
formed  and  dissolved. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LA   GRAVE   TO   VARS 

Sunday,  nth  January.  A  fine  morning  and  a 
rising  barometer.  Started  before  eight  to  pass 
over  the  Col  du  Lautaret  to  Monetier.  A  mist 
descended  on  us  soon  after  leaving  the  hotel,  but 
we  expected  it  to  disperse  later  in  the  day.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  several  momentary  appearances  of 
the  sun,  it  failed  to  get  the  better  of  the  mist  and 
we  saw  nothing. 

The  road  was  buried,  and  as  a  rule  there  was 
nothing  to  show  its  position  except  the  telegraph 
posts,  but  these  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  route;  it  would  indeed  have  been  more 
interesting  to  have  had  to  make  a  course  by  map 
and  compass. 

We  had  been  told  that  at  a  certain  spot  about 
two  miles  short  of  the  col,  there  was  a  good  view 
of  the  Ecrins  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains  on 
our  right.  When  we  arrived  at  this  place,  the  sun 
was  making  one  of  its  transient  efforts,  and  we 
waited  for  ten  minutes,  but  in  vain;  swirling  mists, 
with  occasional  vague  shapes  of  crags  and 
mountain  masses  were  all  that  we  could  see. 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  col.  There  was  a 
considerable  collection  of  buildings,  several  small 
hotels  and  some  sheds.     They  were  buried  almost 
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up  to  the  roofs.  The  whole  place  appeared  to  be 
deserted,  but  we  had  been  told  confidently  that 
there  was  a  family  living  there,  and  after  a  search 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  found  these  sole 
inhabitants  in  their  lonely  winter  quarters. 

The  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
a  tiny  baby,  were  in  the  kitchen  of  their  little  home, 
preparing  their  midday  meal.  The  baby  was 
strapped  into  its  cot,  which  was  tipped  up  against 
a  chair  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  so  that  it 
could  look  about  and  see  all  that  was  going  on.  A 
cow  and  some  hens  occupied  an  adjoining  room. 
We  were  the  first  strangers  to  enter  their  house  for 
more  than  three  months,  and  their  faces  showed 
astonishment  and  pleasure.  They  provided  us 
with  an  omelette  and  coffee,  and  brought  out  a 
gramophone  which  reproduced  comic  songs  in 
English,  quite  unintelligible  of  course  to  these 
people. 

When  we  went  outside  again,  we  found  it  was 
snowing  fast,  and  a  strongish  wind  had  sprung  up. 
We  pulled  down  our  ear  flaps  and  put  on  gloves, 
and  prepared  for  a  tussle.  We  passed  a  shed  with 
a  motor-car  in  it.  How  odd  it  seemed  to  find  a 
motor-car  here  !  But  in  summer  the  place  wears  a 
very  different  aspect,  the  snow  all  disappears,  and 
the  road  is  thronged  with  visitors  who  arrive  in  a 
regular  service  of  chars-a-bancs.  The  height  of  the 
col  is  about  seven  thousand  feet. 

We  had  to  cover  seven  miles  to  reach  Monetier, 
but  fortunately  all  downhill.  Although  the  road 
was  for  the  most  part  completely  obliterated,  yet 
from  time  to  time  some  indication  of  it  could  be 
made  out,  and  there  were  always  the  telegraph 
posts.     In  several  places  the  road  passed  through 
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tunnels,  the  entrances  to  which  were  so  nearly 
blocked  that  in  one  or  two  cases  we  had  to  crawl 
through  the  shallow  aperture  left  between  the  top 
of  the  snow  and  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

About  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  almost  dark,  we 
came  to  Monetier,  wet  and  weary. 

It  continued  to  snow  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
Monetier  is  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
it  was  distinctly  cold,  but  our  landlord  kept  up  a 
good  fire  in  the  cafe.  We  were  much  amused  by 
five  men  who  came  in  and  sat  down  at  a  table  to 
have  some  wine.  Evidently  they  were  all  fond  of 
talking,  but  apparently  not  good  listeners.  All  five 
talked  loudly  and  simultaneously  the  whole  time 
they  sat  there;  not  one  of  them  ever  cared  or 
listened  to  what  any  other  was  saying,  each  was 
bent  on  having  his  own  say,  and  he  had  it. 

We  were  very  disappointed  to  have  missed  the 
fine  mountain  scenery  at  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  and 
as  we  thought  over  it  during  this  day  of  inaction, 
we  determined  to  wait  for  a  good  day  and  then 
walk  back  to  the  col. 

The  following  morning,  at  six-thirty,  I  looked 
out  of  our  window,  which  faced  south-east.  The 
sky  was  on  fire,  the  peak  of  the  Rochebrune  in  the 
midst  of  the  furnace.  No  clouds  overhead,  and  a 
clear  moon.  It  was  not  a  healthy  sunrise,  but  we 
decided  to  take  our  chance;  dressed  quickly,  had 
breakfast,  and  started  for  the  Lautaret  again  at 
seven-twenty. 

A  strong  north-west  wind  blew  dead  against  us, 
but  already  we  seemed  assured  of  a  fine  day ;  the 
mountains  were  very  clear  and  the  sun  soon  began 
to  light  up  their  crests.  We  had  not  seen  a  vestige 
of  them  on  our  descent,  and  now  their  splendid 
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contours  and  dazzling  snow  fields  made  a  superb 
scene. 

Not  many  visitors  see  them  under  these  wintry 
conditions.  There  was  no  entry  in  the  visitors' 
book  at  our  inn  since  the  end  of  August.  But 
surely  they  must  look  far  grander  like  this  than  in 
summer.  They  were  by  no  means  a  monotonous 
white ;  there  were  so  many  precipices  and  bare  rock 
cliffs  on  which  the  snow  could  not  lodge  that  the 
whiteness  was  well  broken  up. 

Particularly  fascinating  was  the  appearance  of 
the  mountains  when  seen  from  inside  the  tunnels, 
rather  like  looking  at  an  object  through  a  telescope. 
Two  hours  or  more  from  Monetier  we  were 
surprised  to  see  in  the  distance  some  men  and  a 
couple  of  horses.  On  coming  up  to  them  we  found 
they  were  trying  to  dig  out  and  retrieve  a  derelict 
sledge.  Judging  from  the  way  the  horses  were 
floundering,  and  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  pro- 
gress resulting  from  their  heroic  exertions,  we 
thought  it  was  a  hopeless  problem.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  horses  and  sledge  side-slipped  down  a 
steep  and  icy  snow  slope.  One  horse  fell  on  to 
the  back  of  the  other,  killing  it  on  the  spot. 

We  did  the  nine  miles  to  the  col  in  four  hours 
ten  minutes,  pretty  good  time  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  we  were  anxious  to  go  farther.  We 
wished  to  push  on  to  that  spot  two  miles  down  the 
other  side  where  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  the 
Ecrins  appears  through  a  gap  in  the  nearer 
mountains. 

So  after  a  hurried  lunch  with  our  friends  in  their 
voluntary  exile,  who  were  very  surprised  to  see  us 
again,  we  set  off  down  the  La  Grave  side  of  the 
watershed.     The  heat  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
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fresh  snow  was  rather  trying,  but  for  about  a  third 
of  the  distance  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bee 
de  l'Homme,  a  splendid  peak. 

The  long  arete  of  the  Combeynot  on  our  left  was 
like  a  wall  cutting  off  the  view,  and  where  this 
arete  makes  a  final  rapid  drop,  it  forms  one  side 
of  the  gap  through  which  the  Ecrins  can  be  seen. 

After  forty  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  gap 
and  we  had  a  perfect  view  through  it  of  this  grand 
mountain,  quite  clearly  defined  in  spite  of  its 
distance.  We  walked  on  for  two  minutes,  till  the 
farther  side  of  the  gap  intercepted  the  view.  Then 
back  to  the  Lautaret,  where  we  said  our  final 
good-bye. 

Like  most  other  cols  the  view  is  rather  circum- 
scribed, but  the  mountains  all  around,  which  limit 
the  panorama,  are  themselves  very  fine,  the  Bee  de 
l'Homme,  Combeynot,  and  Galibier  specially 
rousing  our  enthusiasm. 

Well  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  return  visit, 
we  trudged  down  the  valley  at  a  good  pace.  Dark- 
ness came  on  three  or  four  miles  from  home,  but 
the  stars  were  magnificent,  Orion  rising  above  the 
mountains  on  our  left  front.  It  had  been  a  long 
day,  twenty-two  miles  over  powdery  snow,  with  a 
rise  of  two  thousand  feet  to  the  col. 

Wednesday,  14th  January,  was  again  brilliantly 
fine,  though  there  was  an  aggressively  cold  north- 
west wind.  We  walked  nine  miles  down  the  valley 
to  Briancon,  glad  that  the  wind  was  at  our  backs. 

The  town  of  Briancon,  near  the  Italian  frontier, 
and  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  dates  from 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  very  narrow  and  exceedingly  steep,  the 
town    being  built    on   the    side    of    a    hill.     It   is 
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surrounded  by  mountains,  on  some  of  which  exten- 
sive fortifications  have  been  built.  Five  miles 
away,  a  considerably  higher  point,  the  Chaberton, 
looks  very  imposing  and  carries  on  its  summit  an 
Italian  fort,  the  highest  in  Europe,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 

We  had  thought  the  roads  in  Bourg  d'Oisans 
dangerously  slippery,  but  they  were  mild  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Briancon,  and  the  steep 
gradients  greatly  aggravated  the  trouble.  The 
natives  were  accustomed  to  it,  but  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the  streets, 
which  were  just  sheets  of  ice. 

We  stayed  here  three  days,  departing  on 
Sunday,  18th  January,  for  Mont  Dauphin,  nine- 
teen miles.  Perfect  weather  again.  Even  as  early 
as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  was  too  hot 
for  our  comfort,  but  the  ground  was  very  slow  to 
shake  off  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold  at  night,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  heat  we  were  shuffling  and  slip- 
ping about  on  the  icy  road  for  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  town.  Occasionally  we  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  look  round  at  the  landscape,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  were  unable  to  take  our  eyes 
off  the  road,  having  to  pick  our  way  carefully,  with 
the  tiny  steps  usually  associated  with  hobble  skirts. 
Even  so,  we  were  constantly  making  the  most 
nerve  racking  slides  and  spasmodic  kicks,  which 
might  or  might  not  end  in  a  crash. 

Arriving  at  a  place  where  the  road  made  a  couple 
of  hairpin  bends  to  zigzag  down  an  abrupt  fall, 
we  sat  on  a  dry  rock  for  twenty  minutes  and 
basked  in  the  sun,  talking  of  summer  clothes,  and 
looking  up  a  side  valley  on  a  beautiful  view  of 
Mont  Pelvoux,  backed  by  an  Italian  blue  sky. 
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Then,  instead  of  following  the  windings  of  the 
road,  we  tried  to  scramble  straight  down  the  rocks. 
We  succeeded  in  doing  this,  though  it  took  a  good 
deal  longer  than  if  we  had  kept  to  the  road.  On 
rejoining  it,  we  found  that  we  had  passed  the 
transition  stage,  and  instead  of  ice  we  now  had  a 
real  road  to  walk  on. 

After  a  further  descent,  we  passed  altogether 
below  the  snow  line,  and  came  to  a  land  where 
grass  and  ploughed  fields  were  to  be  seen.  They 
produced  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  relief  to  our 
senses  after  the  white  scenery  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  spring  had  suddenly  burst  on  us. 

We  reached  Mont  Dauphin  at  five  o'clock,  and 
left  at  seven-thirty  the  next  morning  to  cross  the 
Col  de  Vars,  which  is  rather  higher  than  the  Col 
du  Lautaret.  A  couple  of  miles  brought  us  up  to 
the  snow  line,  where  we  again  had  to  force  our 
way  up  sheets  of  hard,  smooth  ice  at  a  gradient  of 
one  in  ten.  Our  efforts  would  have  been  amusing 
if  we  had  not  been  anxious  as  to  the  time,  having 
a  long  task  ahead.  But  the  difficulties  so  delayed 
us,  that  on  reaching  the  village  of  Vars  it  was  too 
late  to  attempt  the  col  that  day.  We  therefore 
decided  to  stop  there  and  make  a  fresh  start  the 
next  morning. 

There  was  no  inn,  but  we  were  able  to  obtain 
food  at  a  small  cafe,  and  the  proprietor  found  a 
room  for  us  to  sleep  in,  in  a  neighbouring  house. 
The  owner  conducted  us  to  it.  There  was  a  great 
commotion  of  poultry  flapping  their  wings  and  fly- 
ing blindly  in  all  directions  as  we  walked  through 
them  up  the  stairs  to  our  room. 

The  news  that  we  were  intending  to  pass  over 
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the  Col  de  Vars  spread  through  the  village,  and 
one  after  another  the  inhabitants  came  to  us  with 
grave  faces,  and  earnestly  warned  us  not  to  attempt 
it.  They  said  we  should  sink  up  to  our  necks  in 
the  soft  snow,  and  that  no  one  ever  used  this  route 
in  winter. 

For  a  time  we  laughed  at  their  fears,  but  eventu- 
ally decided  that  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  take 
a  local  guide  with  us.  We  were  referred  to  a  man 
who  had  been  the  guardian  of  the  refuge  near  the 
col  in  the  days  before  the  war.  This  man  con- 
firmed the  terrible  accounts  which  we  had  heard, 
but  in  reply  to  our  query  as  to  a  guide,  he  was 
willing  to  allow  his  three  sons  to  go  with  us. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  consent  to  one,  or 
even  two,  accompanying  us,  it  must  be  three  or 
none,  as  he  considered  that  it  required  three  to 
make  a  safe  number  for  the  return  journey  after 
leaving  us. 

He  also  emphasised  the  point  that  he  could  not 
guarantee  our  reaching  the  col,  but  his  sons  would 
do  their  utmost  for  us.  They  were  strong,  good 
fellows,  who  had  all  fought  in  the  war,  and  whose 
manners  and  general  bearing  had,  as  usual,  pro- 
fited by  the  experience. 


ONTARIO 


CHAPTER  VIII 

VARS    TO   ENTRAUNES 

We  started  from  Vars  at  seven  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
20th  January,  all  wearing  snow  racquets.  A 
bright,  sunny  day  again,  but  a  strong  north  wind 
was  causing  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  smoke 
furiously,  lifting  the  powdery  snow  off  the  surface 
and  flinging  it  high  up  into  the  air  in  writhing 
whirls.  We  soon  felt  its  effects  as  we  gained 
height.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  in  spite  of  ear 
flaps,  mufflers  and  gloves,  we  were  often  in  trouble 
with  fingers  or  feet  or  faces. 

Fortunately  our  course  was  south,  so  we  had  it 
at  our  backs.  Crossing  the  exposed  plateau  near 
the  refuge  we  were  at  times  completely  enveloped 
by  the  clouds  of  drifting  snow,  which  utterly 
obscured  our  surroundings. 

On  reaching  the  refuge,  we  went  in  and  made  a 
great  fire.  As  usual  under  such  circumstances,  the 
whole  of  its  smoke  poured  out  into  the  room,  the 
chimney  being  blocked  with  snow  and  ice.  We 
were  nearly  blinded,  but  were  devoutly  thankful 
for  the  warmth  and  shelter. 

As  we  gradually  thawed,  my  wife  complained  of 
great  pain  in  the  lobe  of  her  left  ear,  which  we 
found  to  be  frost-bitten.  It  was  many  weeks 
before  this  little  souvenir  was  healed. 

65  e 
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After  an  hour  in  this  most  welcome  port,  we  set 
out  again  for  the  remaining  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
col.  If  there  had  been  no  refuge,  this  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  trying  ordeal,  but  as  the  result 
of  food  and  warmth,  we  accomplished  it  without 
difficulty. 

Then  down  the  other  side,  where  the  snow  was 
not  so  soft,  and  where  we  were  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected from  the  wind.  A  short  way  down  we  told 
our  guides  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  come 
farther,  especially  as  they  would  have  a  tough  job 
forcing  their  way  back  against  the  wind. 

I  paid  the  leader,  and  as  he  was  putting  the 
money  into  his  pocket,  a  gust  of  wind  caught  a 
ten  franc  note,  and  tearing  it  in  halves,  one  portion 
shot  high  up  into  the  air  and  was  gone  for  ever, 
while  he  held  tightly  the  remaining,  useless  half. 

With  mutual  good  wishes  we  then  parted  com- 
pany. They  had  been  of  considerable  assistance 
to  us  and  a  great  comfort.  It  might  have  been  a 
serious  matter  to  have  wandered  off  our  proper 
course.  We  did  not  envy  them  having  to  make 
the  return  journey. 

On  coming  to  the  first  village,  we  created  quite 
an  excitement  amongst  the  villagers  when  they 
discovered  where  we  had  come  from,  and  at  St 
Paul,  where  we  stopped  for  a  meal,  we  were 
regarded  either  as  heroes  or  lunatics  ! 

We  were  still  feeling  quite  fresh,  and  had  visions 
of  reaching  Barcelonnette  that  evening,  but  the 
thirteen  miles  from  St  Paul  to  that  place  began  to 
grow  more  formidable  the  farther  we  went,  and 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  Jausiers,  having  done 
twenty-one  miles  during  the  day. 

Wednesday,  21st  January.     A  lovely  day.     The 
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same  cloudless  sky,  but  the  wind  had  subsided,  and 
as  we  strolled  down  to  Barcelonnette  we  felt  that 
spring-  was  in  the  air,  with  its  accompanying  lazi- 
ness, and  several  times  we  made  long  halts,  lying 
on  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Barcelonnette 
was  one  of  the  places  where  we  had  arranged  for  a 
few  days'  rest,  and  our  baggage  was  there  waiting 
for  us. 

Thursday,  22nd  January.  The  first  of  our  of! 
days.  Breakfast  in  bed;  during  which  it  was  sud- 
denly borne  in  on  us  that  it  was  folly  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  brilliant  weather.  Our  leisurely 
restfulness  was  instantly  changed  to  feverish 
activity.  While  my  wife  just  re-packed  the 
mggage,  I  addressed  the  labels,  tied  them  on, 
tipped  the  girl,  paid  the  bill,  forgot  the  tooth 
brushes,  chatted  with  the  proprietor,  and  all  the 
other  hundred  and  one  duties  which  generally  fell 
to  my  lot. 

A  hurried  lunch,  and  then  en  route  again  for  the 
little  hamlet  of  Fours,  on  the  way  to  the  Col  de  la 
Cayolle,  which  we  hoped  to  cross  the  next  day. 
This  col  is  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and  consider- 
ably more  difficult  than  either  the  Lautaret  or  the 
Col  de  Vars,  moreover,  it  had  no  friendly  telegraph 
posts  to  guide  the  traveller.  We  received  the 
usual  warnings  as  to  the  risks  we  were  running, 
but  we  were  beginning  to  be  hardened,  and  were 
no  longer  scared  by  these  prophecies  of  evil. 

We  walked  quickly  up  the  valley  tu  rough  a 
gorge  which  in  winter  never  sees  the  sun,  and  which 
in  consequence  was  icy  and  more  or  less  blocked 
by  snow  drifts.  At  dusk  we  came  to  the  auberge  at 
Fours,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea. 
The  only  inmates  were  three  or  four  tiny  mites  of 
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children.  Naturally,  they  could  do  nothing  for  us, 
nor  did  they  know  where  to  find  their  parents,  but 
in  twenty  minutes  the  mother  came  in,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  father.  As  usual,  they  showed  us 
the  greatest  kindness  and  anxiety  to  do  all  they 
could  for  us. 

We  were  off  again  at  seven  o'clock  the  following 
morning  in  ideal  weather.  There  was  a  small 
hamlet  two  miles  farther  up  the  valley,  and  thus 
far  we  had  a  track  to  help  us.  From  here  onwards 
we  were  left  to  our  own  resources,  but  from  time  to 
time  we  came  across  a  piece  of  a  railing  or  a  bridge 
or  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  road. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  untrodden  expanse  we 
put  on  our  snow  racquets.  After  going  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  happened  to  see  something  move 
behind  a  boulder  a  short  way  ahead,  and  then  we 
felt  sure  we  saw  a  man's  face  appear  above  the 
boulder.  It  seemed  to  us  that  a  man  was  hiding 
there  and  watching  us.  As  we  kept  our  eyes 
intently  focused  on  the  spot,  he  must  have  realised 
that  we  had  seen  him,  for  he  emerged  from  his 
hiding  place  and  came  towards  us. 

We  saw  immediately  that  he  was  one  of  the 
gendarmes  who  patrolled  the  district  to  watch  for 
escaping  German  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were 
still  a  fair  number  at  Barcelonnette. 

He  examined  our  passports  and  questioned  us, 
and  while  this  was  going  on  we  saw  that  we  were 
evidently  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  hamlet  below,  who  had  collected  in  a  group 
to  watch  the  capture.  I  am  afraid  they  must  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  saw  us  shake 
hands  with  the  official  and  depart  in  peace. 

For  the  next  two  hours  it  was  a  matter  of  steady 
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plodding  uphill,  often  sinking  in  up  to  our  knees 
in  spite  of  the  racquets.  We  were  following  the 
course  of  a  valley,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  route,  and  the  dip  in 
the  sky  line  at  its  head  would  certainly  prove  to  be 
the  col. 

Then,  while  traversing  along  the  side  of  a 
ravine,  at  a  good  height  above  its  floor,  we  had  to 
cross  the  tracks  of  numerous  avalanches.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  chance  that  fresh  falls  might  occur, 
especially  as  the  sun  was  hot,  but  our  chief  concern 
was  the  crossing  of  the  old  ones,  which  had  frozen 
hard  and  were  lying  at  a  high  angle.  With  an 
ice  axe  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  but  we 
only  carried  spiked  sticks,  and  we  found  them  very 
inefficient  implements  for  the  cutting  of  steps. 

We  had  removed  our  racquets,  and  I  set  to  work 
laboriously  to  make  some  kind  of  footholds  by 
driving  in  the  spike  of  my  stick  for  an  inch  or  so, 
and  then  using  it  as  a  lever  to  break  off  a  little  chip 
of  ice.  After  two  or  three  such  chips  had  been 
removed,  at  considerable  risk  of  breaking  the  stick, 
a  few  hard  kicks  with  a  heavy  boot  finished  the 
step,  and  another  could  be  begun. 

Our  rate  of  progress  was  painfully  slow.  The 
perspiration  was  pouring  off  me,  and  in  addition 
to  the  manual  labour,  I  was  in  no  little  anxiety 
lest  either  of  us  should  slip  out  of  these  rather 
unsatisfactory  holds. 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  worked  our  way 
gradually  across  the  danger  zone,  and  were 
immensely  relieved  when  at  last  we  passed  on  to  a 
less  steeply  inclined  slope,  where  soft  snow  came 
as  a  welcome  change. 

Soon  after  this,  the  refuge  came  in  sight,  about 
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half  a  mile  short  of  the  col.  On  reaching  it  we 
found  it  impossible  to  make  an  entrance  through 
the  snow  drifts,  but  as  there  was  no  wind,  we  sat 
outside  and  feasted  on  bread  and  jam,  and  biscuits 
and  dates,  while  the  sun  made  havoc  of  the  skin  of 
our  faces. 

From  here  to  the  col  was  a  simple  matter. 
Looking  over  the  other  side,  we  saw  range  after 
range  of  mountains,  and  then  a  sudden  end. 
What  was  that  end  ?  Was  it  sky  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Mediterranean  at  last?  We  examined  it  carefully 
with  the  glasses,  but  could  not  say  definitely,  it 
might  or  might  not  be,  but  the  sudden  termination 
was  significant,  and  we  were  only  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea  as  the  crow  flies  and  eight  thousand  feet 
above  it. 

This  was  the  highest  point  of  our  entire  journey, 
but  two  hours  later  we  had  done  with  the  snow, 
and  except  for  a  few  patches  a  day  or  two  after,  we 
never  touched  it  again. 

Quickly  descending  some  steepish  snow  slopes 
from  the  col,  we  presently  discovered  the  road  at 
a  place  where  for  fifty  yards  it  was  carried  on  the 
top  of  a  high  wall  on  its  outer  side  as  it  skirted  the 
flank  of  a  precipice.  There  was  no  choice  here  but 
to  follow  the  road.  Unfortunately,  the  only  trace 
of  it  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  parapet  which 
topped  the  wall.  The  road  itself  had  been 
smothered  by  avalanches  which  had  frozen  hard, 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  col. 

Once  more  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  line  of  steps 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  parapet,  the  close 
proximity  of  which,  with  the  sheer  drop  beyond  it, 
made  the  passage  rather  trying.  Possibly  we 
might  have  felt  safer  if  we  had  been  higher  up  the 
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slope,  though  it  would  have  been  a  false  security, 
as  if  a  slip  had  occurred  we  could  not  have  checked 
ourselves;  but  in  such  situations  the  nervous 
system  seems  to  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  reasonably  long  glissade  will  precede  the 
final  plunge. 

We  then  passed  through  a  tunnel,  on  the  farther 
side  of  which  we  cut  straight  down  to  a  loop  in  the 
road  which  we  saw  far  below.  Shortly  after  this 
we  came  to  a  large  patch  of  the  delightful  sub- 
stance which  to  the  lowland  dwellers  is  known  by 
the  name  of  grass.  We  ran  across  this  and  join- 
ing the  road  again  arrived  at  Entraunes  at  four 
o'clock. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ENTRAUNES    TO    CANNES 

We  had  a  light  programme  for  the  next  day,  just 
strolling  eleven  miles  down  the  Valley  of  the  Var 
to  Guillaume.  This  Var  Valley  is  typical  of  the 
Basses  Alpes,  an  unattractive  district.  The 
mountains  are  bare  and  crumbling,  vast  stretches 
of  their  lower  slopes  being  utterly  barren,  not  a 
single  tree,  or  even  a  blade  of  grass.  They  are 
composed  of  an  inferior  kind  of  earthy  slate,  which 
disintegrates  so  rapidly  that  no  vegetation  has  time 
to  take  root  in  it  before  it  has  broken  away  and 
slid  down  to  a  lower  level.  There  are  hardly 
any  pastures,  and  therefore  few  cows  and  few 
inhabitants,  a  desolate  region. 

On  Sunday,  25th  January,  we  covered  twentv- 
one  miles,  to  Puget  Theniers.  The  first  half  of 
our  route  passed  through  some  remarkable  gorges, 
the  road  at  one  point  being  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  stream.  A  curious  feature  here  was 
the  dusky  red  colour  of  the  rocks.  At  a  little 
distance  they  appeared  as  if  covered  with  purple 
heather,  but  in  reality  it  was  the  colour  of  the  rocks 
themselves. 

The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  as  we  were  rapidlv 
leaving  the  highlands  behind  us,  we  began  to  feel 
its  enervating   influence.      We  saw   four  tortoise 
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shell  butterflies  that  day,  and  there  were  other 
signs  of  spring:  palm,  and  catkins,  and  birds 
singing,  and  lambs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  slept  for  an  hour  on  the 
grass.  About  five  o'clock  we  came  to  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Entrevaux.  There  is  only  one 
entrance  to  it,  by  a  gate  guarded  by  a  drawbridge 
and  portcullis,  through  which  no  wheeled  vehicle 
is  allowed  to  pass.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
steep,  frequently  just  flights  of  stone  steps. 

From  here  to  Puget  Theniers,  four  and  a  half 
miles  farther  on,  the  crescent  moon  in  its  first 
quarter  cheered  our  weary  limbs. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  26th  January,  we  were 
off  again,  to  pass  over  the  Col  de  St  Raphael  to 
Roquesteron,  sixteen  miles.  A  good  footpath 
brought  us  up  to  the  col,  where  we  finally  left  the 
dreary  Var  Valley. 

Immediately  after  surmounting  the  crest,  the 
scenery  entirely  changed.  We  were  descending  a 
pretty  ravine,  similar  to  the  best  of  the  Welsh 
valleys,  with  shapely  hills  covered  with  firs  and 
small  oak  trees,  and  dotted  over  with  grey  crags 
and  boulders. 

We  had  planned  to  get  our  lunch  at  a  cafe"  at  La 
Penne,  but  the  proprietor  had  unfortunately  died 
that  very  day,  and  the  place  was  closed;  so  we 
found  a  grassy  nook,  where  the  sun  filtered 
through  a  screen  of  larches,  and  lying  down  in  this 
delightful  spot,  we  had  a  long  rest,  and  made  our 
lunch  off  chocolate  and  dates  which  we  had  with  us. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Puget  Theniers  we  came  to 
Sigale,  a  small  village  on  the  edge  of  a  prominent 
hill  commanding  a  lovely  prospect  of  forests  and 
mountains.     Here  we  had  a  proper  meal.     On  re- 
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starting,  we  were  astonished  at  the  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  weather.  During  that  short 
interval  the  clear  blue  sky  had  become  filled  with 
black  clouds,  and  it  looked  as  if  a  downpour  might 
begin  at  any  moment. 

We  hurried  down  the  three  remaining  miles  to 
Roquesteron,  with  many  backward  glances  at  the 
grandly  stormy  sunset  enveloping  the  mountains. 

The  next  morning,  this  threat  of  a  break  in  the 
weather  had  passed  off,  and  another  glorious  day 
dawned.  We  had  to  cross  a  col  of  four  thousand 
feet  to  reach  Coursegoules,  a  village  which  is  itself 
situated  at  a  higher  level  than  the  top  of  Snowdon. 

The  mule  track  to  the  col  led  through  a  forest  of 
pines  and  Scotch  firs,  and  near  the  top  we  crossed 
a  few  small  patches  of  snow,  the  very  last  of  our 
journey.  As  we  came  up  to  the  sky  line  we  caught 
our  first  certain  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  sun  was  brightly  reflected  from  its  surface, 
and  very  faintly  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  horizon 
separating  sea  and  sky,  while  a  belt  of  billowy 
cumuli  floated  over  the  contour  of  the  coast  line. 
On  our  left,  was  a  host  of  white  summits  of  the 
Italian  Alps. 

We  then  crossed  undulating  moorland,  till  we 
came  to  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  village  of 
Bezaudun.  The  walls  were  crumbling,  and  falling 
down,  doors  off  their  hinges,  half  the  window  panes 
broken  and  stuffed  with  rags  or  bits  of  sacking. 
We  walked  right  through  the  place  without  meet- 
ing a  soul.  Then,  in  a  further  search,  we  came 
across  a  solitary  old  woman  sitting  in  the  doorway 
of  a  ruin,  with  a  few  fowls  round  her. 

The  scene  suggested  the  last  survivor  on  the 
earth,  everyone  else  dead,  everything  in  ruins;  this 
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lonely  representative  of  a  dying  world  sat  waiting 
for  the  end. 

We  asked  her  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any- 
thing to  eat  there,  and  she  told  us  there  was  a  caf6 
at  the  end  of  the  village.  We  went  back,  but 
failed  to  find  it,  and  on  returning  to  ask  for  further 
details,  the  old  woman  had  disappeared. 

On  the  last  lap  of  five  miles  to  Coursegoules,  the 
scenery  was  suggestive  of  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
but  lavender  took  the  place  of  heather.  There 
was,  however,  the  same  deliciously  exhilarating 
air. 

A  lovely  sunset,  with  a  half  moon,  made  a 
perfect  ending  to  the  day.  While  watching  it,  I 
saw,  far  away  low  down  over  the  sea,  a  bright 
light  flashing  red  and  green  rays.  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  lighthouse,  and  we  examined  it  with  the 
glasses.  Our  hotel  proprietor  said  it  was  a  star, 
and  I  scoffed  at  the  ignorance  of  natives  as  to  their 
own  surroundings.  A  little  later,  Orion  shone  but, 
and  the  three  stars  of  the  belt  pointed  straight 
to  our  lighthouse,  which  we  then  recognised 
as  Sirius.  The  alternating  changes  of  colour 
must  have  been  caused  by  thin  mists  rising 
between  us. 

Wednesday,  28th  January,  eight  weeks  from  the 
day  we  left  Sierre,  began  grandly  again,  the  sun 
rising  over  the  moors  as  a  great  golden  ball.  We 
were  away  before  seven,  and  cutting  across 
country,  reached  Vence  by  eleven-thirty. 

During  the  last  hour,  we  noticed  crocuses, 
celandines,  and  other  spring  flowers,  and  on 
coming  to  the  town,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  ablaze  with  roses,  jonquils, 
violets  and  carnations,   but  most  beautiful  of  all, 
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the  mimosa  trees,  a  mass  of  golden  blossom. 
Splendid  palms  too  were  in  all  the  gardens,  and 
orange  trees  laden  with  fruit. 

Since  leaving  Briancon  we  had  moved  on  a  stage 
every  day,  eleven  consecutive  walking  days,  and 
now,  before  completing  our  tour,  we  took  four  days 
of  rest  at  Vence,  revelling  in  the  wonderful  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  and  dreamily  gazing  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  coast-line  eleven  hundred 
feet  below  us,  while  sitting  on  some  grassy  knoll 
or  rocky  hillock. 

We  had  decided  to  make  Cannes  our  final 
objective,  and  on  Monday,  2nd  February,  we 
approached  a  little  nearer  by  walking  to  Pont  de 
Loup. 

The  following  day  we  made  a  digression  from 
our  journey,  exploring  the  famous  Gorge  de  Loup. 
We  began  by  walking  up  to  the  village  of  Gourdon 
which  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  great  crag  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  From  here  we 
walked  for  some  miles  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipitous  gorge,  and  far  down  below  we  saw 
motor-cars,  packed  with  excursionists,  labouring 
up  the  road  which  ascends  it.  We  eventually 
scrambled  down,  joining  the  road  at  the  end  of  the 
gorge,  six  miles  from  Pont  de  Loup. 

Wednesday,  4th  February.  Walked  to  Grasse, 
eight  miles. 

Thursday,  5th  February,  the  last  day  of  our  trip, 
a  tramp  of  twelve  miles  down  the  high  road  to 
Cannes.  A  road  of  this  description  did  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  cross  country  routes  to 
which  we  had  been  accustomed,  and  our  chief 
interest  centred  in  ticking  off  the  kilometre  stones. 
On  coming  to  the  last  of  these,  close  to  the  out- 
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skirts   of    Cannes,    we    photographed   it    in    com- 
memoration of  the  end. 

We  passed  through  the  town,  down  to  the 
narrow  border  of  sand  over  which  rippling  wave- 
lets of  the  Mediterranean  were  gently  breaking. 
The  sun,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  was  just  dipping  behind 
the  Esterell  mountains,  their  jagged  outline 
silhouetted  as  a  dark  shadow  against  the  blood-red 
sky. 
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Started  from  Sierre  3rd  December,   1919. 

Arrived  at  Cannes  5th  February,  1920. 

Total  time  sixty-five  days,  of  which  thirty-six  were  walking 
days,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  either  rest  days,  or 
employed  on  subsidiary  excursions. 

Total  distance  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles, 
making  an  average  of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  for  each 
walking  day. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  our  stopping  places,  with  the  length 
of  each  day's  march. 


Sierre. 

Sion,    via   Montana 

Martigny 

Monthey 

St  Gingolph 

Evian 

Thonon 

St  Jean  d'Aulph 

Taninges 

Bonneville    ... 

La  Roche    ... 

Annecy 

Albens 

Chambery    ... 

Les  Echelles 

St  Laurent  du  Pont 

St  Pierre  de  Chartreuse 

Grenoble 

Vizille 

Bourg  d'Oisans 

La  Grave     ... 

Monetier 

Briancon 
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Miles. 
15 
17 
14 
14 
10 

6 
16 
16 
12 

6 
19 
15 
16 

14 
5 
8 

19 
14 
20 

17 
16 

9 
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Mont   Dauphin 
Vars 

..     19 
8 

Jausiers 
Barcelonnette 

21 

5 

Fours 
Entraune 

ii 

..        IQ 

Guillaume    ... 

Pug-et  Theniers 

Roquesteron 

Coursegroules 

Vence 

Pont  de  Loup 

Grasse 

Cannes 

II 
21 

..     16 

20 
II 

8 
8 

12 

488 


PART  II 


EXTRACTS   FROM   MY 
MOUNTAINEERING   JOURNAL 

CHAPTER     I 

A    HARD    STRUGGLE   ON   AN   EASY    SWISS    PASS 

Mountaineers  are  well  aware  of  the  difference 
which  weather  may  make  to  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  an  Alpine  excursion.  Wind  and  snow-storms 
sometimes  occur  with  extraordinary  suddenness. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  expedition  should  be  in 
itself  difficult.  The  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
fatalities  are  heard  of  on  simple  passes,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  these  so-called  easy  walks  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  too  severe  for  the  average 
man. 

Between  the  Turtmann  Valley  and  the  Val 
d'Anniviers,  which  are  both  off  shoots  from  the 
Rhone  Valley,  there  is  a  well-known  pass  called 
the  Meiden  Col.  It  is  only  slightly  over  nine 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  normally  a 
pleasant  walk.  My  wife  and  I  have  frequentlv 
had  occasion  to  use  this  pass,  crossing  it  five  times 
in  the  summer  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  and  on 
the  third  time  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
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top,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  making 
tea. 

A  fortnight  later  we  again  found  ourselves  at 
Gruben,  in  the  Turtmann  Valley,  wishing  to  cross 
over  to  Chandolin,  in  the  Val  d'Anniviers. 
By  way  of  a  change,  we  intended  to  go  by  a 
different  route,  making  a  detour  by  the  Pas 
de  Forcletta,  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  not  in  such  a  direct  line  as  the 
Meiden  Col. 

It  was  the  end  of  June,  but  the  weather  had 
become  unsettled  and  cold.  For  thirty-six  hours  it 
had  snowed,  practically  without  ceasing.  Then 
came  a  temporary  improvement,  and  anxious  to  be 
moving  on,  we  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
change  to  make  a  start. 

At  seven-thirty  a.m.  we  left  Gruben.  The  snow 
made  it  difficult  to  follow  the  path  through  the 
forest,  and  after  passing  the  little  collection  of 
deserted  chalets  on  the  Upper  Plumatt  Alp,  two 
hours  from  the  start,  we  entirely  lost  it.  The 
ground  here  was  rough,  and  strewn  with  rocks  and 
boulders,  an  ideal  place  for  drifts.  We  were  con- 
stantly floundering  through  them  waist  deep;  and 
after  struggling  on  for  another  hour  and  making 
very  little  headway,  we  were  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  continuing.  We  turned  therefore  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  Gruben. 

Soon  after,  being  reluctant  to  give  in,  we 
thought  of  trving  the  Meiden  Col,  which  we  might 
find  somewhat  easier;  and  instead  of  descending 
to  Gruben  and  re-ascending,  we  traversed  horizon- 
tally along  the  side  of  the  valley  until  we  cut  into 
the  Meiden  Col  route.  Hidden  boulders  and 
fallen  trees  made  this  traverse  of  a  little  over  a 
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mile  very  toilsome.  However,  we  eventually  got 
across  to  the  gently  inclined  plateau  which  ascends 
towards  the  col. 

It  was  now  about  twelve-thirty.  We  were  rather 
fatigued,  and  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding; but  after  a  short  rest  to  take  some  food, 
we  decided  to  persevere. 

The  plateau  which  we  were  now  crossing  was 
generally  knee  deep  in  soft  snow,  with  frequent 
drifts  of  double  this  depth,  while  in  other  places 
there  were  wind-swept  undulations  which  were 
almost  bare.  We  utilised  these  bare  patches 
as  much  as  possible,  linking  up  from  one  to 
another. 

A  thin  mist,  accompanied  by  a  slight  fall  of 
snow,  now  began  to  obscure  the  view,  so  setting 
our  course  by  the  map,  we  steered  with  the 
compass. 

The  conditions  remained  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  mist  gradually  became  denser,  and  the 
snow  fell  more  heavily. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  grey,  white  blank, 
with  occasional  rocks  or  hummocks  which,  on  first 
coming  into  sight,  loomed  up  like  great  crags  and 
mountains,  but  a  minute  later,  when  we  had 
advanced  only  a  few  steps,  turned  out  to  be  small 
objects  at  close  quarters. 

About  three  o'clock  the  slope  suddenly  steepened 
as  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  final  rise  im- 
mediately below  the  col.  This  steeper  portion  is 
not  more  than  four  hundred  feet  high,  but  the 
snow  on  it  was  much  deeper,  and  frequently  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way 
through  it. 

We  were  mounting  diagonally  upwards  and  to 
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the  left,  and  it  was  especially  awkward  to  take 
steps  with  the  right  leg,  as  that  foot,  being  next 
to  the  slope,  had  to  be  raised  very  high  to  pass 
the  other. 

We  were  getting  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest 
every  three  or  four  steps.  The  weather  too  was 
steadily  becoming  worse;  but  the  thought  that  we 
were  not  far  from  the  col  cheered  us. 

For  a  whole  hour  and  twenty  minutes  we  were 
battling  with  this  interminable  four  hundred  feet, 
but  at  last  we  came  up  against  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  frozen  snow,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which 
we  recognised  as  the  cornice  on  the  col. 

We  stood  at  the  base  of  this  for  a  few  minutes 
sheltering  from  the  cold  wind,  like  birds  in 
the  wilderness,  looking  into  nothingness.  We 
hurriedly  ate  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  and  some 
chocolate.  The  dreary  desolation  of  the  scene  can 
hardly  be  described ;  and  we  laughed  as  we  realised 
the  position  into  which  we  had  put  ourselves,  and 
thought  of  that  delightful  picnic  which  we  had  had 
at  this  same  spot  only  two  weeks  previously. 

Then,  cutting  a  few  steps  in  the  cornice,  we  soon 
stood  on  the  top.  It  was  much  colder  here.  We 
got  out  our  mufflers  and  gloves,  and  while  my  wife 
was  adjusting  hers,  I  walked  across  the  col  to 
inspect  the  way  down. 

I  was  instantly  met  by  a  furious  blast  of  wind, 
dashing  a  cloud  of  icy  cold  snow  in  my  face,  which 
made  me  stagger  backwards. 

Hearing  a  shout,  I  turned  round,  and  found  that 
the  mist  and  smother  of  snow  were  so  thick,  that, 
although  I  had  not  taken  more  than  a  dozen 
steps,  I  was  out  of  sight  of  my  wife,  and  she 
was    shouting    to    me    to    come    back,     fearing 
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that  we  might  become  separated  and  lose  each 
other. 

I  returned,  and  impressed  on  her  to  keep  close 
to  me,  and  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Where  she  was  standing  it  was  comparatively 
sheltered,  because  the  wind,  on  striking  the  ground 
sloping  up  to  the  col,  became  deflected  vertically 
upwards  over  her  head,  but  in  the  inspection  which 
I  had  just  made,  I  had  encountered  the  full  force 
of  this  upward  current. 

We  then  walked  to  the  edge,  and  into  the 
blizzard. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  looked  like  millers;  faces, 
hands,  and  clothes  all  covered  with  ice  crystals 
firmly  adhering.  The  intense  cold  was  almost 
unbearable,  and  the  shrieking  of  the  wind  and 
the  slashing  of  our  faces  by  the  snow  made  it 
difficult  to  keep  our  wits.  My  only  thought 
was  to  get  down  quickly  to  some  less  exposed 
spot. 

My  wife  was  gasping  for  breath,  on  account 
of  inhaling  the  fine  snow.  Our  hands  were 
benumbed,  and  our  faces  stiffened  and  almost 
paralysed. 

Fortunately  the  slope  we  were  now  on  was 
in  fair  condition,  and  we  were  able  to  make 
rapid  progress.  We  plunged  down,  unable  to 
see  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  not  caring  where 
we  went  so  long  as  it  led  downwards  out  of  the 
tourmente. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  it  lasted,  but  perhaps  in 
ten  minutes  or  so  there  was  an  improvement. 
Somewhat  suddenly  we  passed  into  calmer  sur- 
roundings, but  not  knowing  whether  this  was 
because  we  were   under  the  lea  of  some  friendly 
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crag,  or  whether  it  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
storm,  we  kept  dashing  down. 

After  a  further  short  interval  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  we  had  passed  the  worst  and  that 
matters  were  really  improving. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  gradient  eased  off,  and  we 
were  walking  side  by  side  over  a  plateau,  when 
my  wife  fell  down  in  the  snow,  but  at  once  got  up 
again.  A  few  seconds  later  she  again  floundered 
and  fell,  and  as  she  got  up  I  laughed  at  her  and 
asked  her  what  she  was  playing  at,  but  she  imme- 
diately fell  on  her  knees  again,  and  failing  to  rise, 
I  realised  that  something  was  wrong. 

She  said  her  head  was  bad  and  that  she  felt  so 
giddy  she  could  not  stand. 

I  took  off  my  ruck  sack,  which  contained  my 
flask,  but  the  cord  fastening  was  coated  with  ice, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  loosen  it  with  my  half  frozen 
fingers. 

Tu£ging  frantically  at  the  strings,  I  got  the  flask 
out  and  gave  her  some  brandy,  as  she  lay  crumpled 
up  on  the  snow. 

The  suspense  was  awful.  We  could  not  stay 
here  long  on  account  of  the  cold.  While  we  kept 
moving  we  could  resist  it,  but  a  prolonged  halt 
would  be  serious. 

To  my  intense  relief,  the  brandy  quickly  took 
effect,  and  the  giddiness  passed  off. 

Helping  her  to  her  feet,  and  holding  her  arm, 
we  cautiously  started  again. 

The  plateau  soon  gave  place  to  a  steeper  descent, 
and  our  progress  was  quicker,  so  that  in  an  hour 
from  the  col  we  had  come  down  two  thousand 
feet,  and  except  for  the  depth  of  the  snow,  had 
only    an    ordinary    cross-country    walk   before    us 
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to  reach  the  path  leading  through  the  forest  to 
Chandolin. 

We  felt  that  in  spite  of  our  fatigue,  we  could 
stand  a  great  deal  of  this  straightforward  plod- 
ding. Being  well  acquainted  with  the  route,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  hitting  off  the  beginning  of 
the  path,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Chandolin  in  the 
dusk. 

We  had  taken  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  for  what 
we  usually  do  in  five  or  less. 

A  very  bad  attack  of  snow  blindness  began 
within  a  few  minutes  of  entering  the  hotel,  and  for 
the  next  three  davs  I  had  to  remain  in  bed. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE     MOUNTET 

In  the  middle  of  July  we  had  arrived  at  Zinal,  just 
as  the  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day, 
began  to  materialise.  The  weather  appeared  to 
have  broken  up.  However,  we  decided  to  keep  to 
our  plans,  which  started  with  the  ascent  of  the 
Besso,  a  fine  rock  mountain  slightly  over  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  and  a  conspicuous  object  from 
Zinal. 

Accordingly,  the  next  afternoon  we  set  off  for  the 
Mountet  with  two  guides.  It  is  a  pleasant  four 
hours'  walk  from  Zinal,  the  last  half  being  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Durand  Glacier.  There  is  a 
refreshment  stall  on  the  moraine,  just  before  the 
route  passes  on  to  the  glacier ;  and  hereabouts  we 
were  told  by  our  guides  that  there  was  a  marvellous 
view  of  the  Weisshorn  ;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  see, 
as  the  clouds  were  low. 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  hut  and  selected  our 
sleeping  places  in  the  straw,  ready  for  the  night. 
We  were  over  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  this  was  rather  forcibly 
demonstrated  to  us  as  we  stamped  about  the  small 
building  to  keep  up  our  circulations. 

About  sunset  we  went  outside,  and  looked  down 
on  the  glaciers  surrounding  us.     The  clouds,  which 
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had  been  hiding  the  mountains,  were  now 
beginning  to  collect  into  dense  layers  above  the 
glaciers  at  their  feet.  The  pointed  summit,  first 
of  one  peak  and  then  another,  momentarily 
appeared,  clear  and  hard,  as  some  great  bank  of 
seething  mist  dissolved  into  transparency.  A 
minute  later,  it  would  again  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost  to  sight,  but  always  to  reappear  in  greater 
strength  and  extent,  till  the  whole  mass  would 
stand  revealed. 

Our  attention  was  fixed  on  the  terrific  precipices 
of  the  Dent  Blanche  as  it  passed  through  these 
beautiful  phases,  but  happening  to  glance  to  one 
side,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  pure  white  spectre, 
so  incredibly  high  above  the  clouds  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  could  be  part  of  this  earth.  It 
was  the  Ober-Gabelhorn ;  the  mists  were  dropping 
off  it  as  if  it  were  shedding  draperies  of  light  gauze  ; 
it  looked  like  a  great  ghost,  bathed  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  sharply  outlined  against  the  blue 
sky,  not  a  rock  or  blemish  of  any  kind  to  soil  the 
absolute  purity  of  its  whiteness. 

A  sunset  of  this  type  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of 
a  cold  night,  followed  by  a  fine  day,  and  one  of  our 
guides  came  to  me  and  said  "  II  ferra  tres,  tres  froid 
demain  matin."  And  then  after  a  short  interval, 
"  Le  froid  demain  sera  terrible."  So  when  we 
started  off  early  the  next  morning,  we  were  wearing 
extra  shirts,  mufflers  and  gloves.  It  was  fortunate 
that  we  were  thus  protected,  as  the  icy  wind  blowing 
across  the  glacier  would  soon  have  incapacitated 
any  party  not  properly  equipped. 

Normally,  the  Besso  is  not  a  difficult  climb,  and 
three  hours  is  sufficient  to  vanquish  it  from  the 
Mountet.     But  on   reaching   the  rocks,  it   was  at 
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once  evident  that  things  were  not  normal,  and  that 
we  were  in  for  trouble.  The  usual  route  was  so 
festooned  with  ice,  that  it  appeared  like  a  frozen 
cascade,  quite  impossible;  and  it  was  some  little 
time  before  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  more 
promising  place  for  our  attack. 

Here  we  left  our  ice  axes,  as  they  would  only  have 
been  an  encumbrance  on  the  rocks,  preventing  the 
free  use  of  the  hands. 

Although  not  yet  ready  for  a  second  breakfast, 
we  stopped  to  eat  now,  as  there  would  probably  be 
no  other  opportunity  before  reaching  the  top. 

The  rope  was  then  put  on,  and  we  began  the 
climb.  This  side  of  the  mountain  was  entirely  in 
shade,  so  that  the  rocks  were  very  cold  to  handle, 
but  a  much  more  serious  matter  was  that  they  were 
coated  with  verglas,  a  smooth,  hard  glazing  of  ice. 
This  condition  may  make  a  comparatively  easy 
passage  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 

The  first  two  or  three  hundred  feet  went  fairly 
well.  Then  came  an  interval  of  inaction  for  us, 
while  our  leading  guide  tried  to  work  his  way  over 
a  bulging  nose  of  rock.  At  last,  with  a  great 
struggle,  and  much  scraping  with  his  feet,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  hold  on  the  slippery  surface, 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  himself  up  above  the 
protruding  mass.  Here  he  anchored  himself 
firmly,  and  called  to  us  to  follow. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  was  convinced  that 
it  was  beyond  my  powers,  and  had  I  been  leading, 
I  should  not  have  attempted  it ;  but  when  held  by 
a  rope,  one  can  take  liberties,  and  warning  the 
guide  to  hold,  I  made  my  attempt. 

I  at  once  found,  as  he  had,  that  the  toes  could 
not  obtain  the  slightest  grip  on  the  ice-glazed  rock, 
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and  I  was  supported  entirely  by  my  hands,  which 
had  not  a  satisfactory  hold,  but  merely  a  flat  shelf 
on  which  the  fingers  were  outstretched.  It  was 
essential  to  be  quick,  as  the  strength  would  soon 
give  out.  I  made  a  violent  effort,  but  the  jerk 
which  resulted  from  it  was  more  than  my  hands 
could  support,  and  with  a  sickening  sensation,  they 
slid  off  the  shelf,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  dangling 
on  the  rope. 

The  guide  soon  hauled  me  up,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  be  once  more  on  my  feet ;  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  experience,  while  it  lasted. 

My  wife  came  next,  and  standing  by  the  guide,  I 
was  ready  to  help  when  the  inevitable  slip  should 
occur,  while  the  second  guide  could  give  a  useful 
push  from  below.  But  she  had  carefully  noted 
where  I  had  failed,  and  succeeded  in  scrambling  up 
with  only  slight  assistance  from  the  rope. 

We  met  with  many  similar  problems,  in  fact  the 
whole  way  up  to  the  arete  was  practically  a 
continuous  succession  of  them.  The  glaze  of  ice 
persisted  throughout,  and  never  were  there  twentv 
consecutive  feet  of  easy  climbing. 

For  five  hours  we  wrestled  with  these  conditions, 
until  at  last  we  gained  the  arete.  We  had  taken  so 
long  to  reach  this  point,  that  we  were  all,  guides 
included,  somewhat  exhausted,  so  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  stop  here  for  a  short  rest,  and  have 
some  food. 

The  climbing  from  here,  all  the  time  on  the  ridge, 
was  as  delightful  as  the  other  was  wearisome.  We 
were  no  longer  in  the  shade,  and  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun  had  melted  the  ice  and  warmed  the  rocks, 
while  their  firm,  rough  surface  was  ideal,  and  we 
were  soon  standing  on  the  summit,  seven  hours 
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after  leaving  the  hut,  instead  of  the  three  which 
we  had  expected. 

There  was  not  over  much  room,  but  just  enough 
for  us  each  to  find  a  resting  place.  The  view  was 
superb.  Not  a  single  cloud  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Here  we  sat  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  over  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  the 
very  finest  mountains.  Clustered  closely  around 
us,  knife-edged  rock  aretes  stood  out  sharply 
against  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  on  every  hand 
masses  of  brilliant  glaciers  and  ice  falls  glittered 
and  sparkled  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Zinal  lay 
far  below,  and  looking  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  Val  d'Anniviers  and  across  the  Rhone  Valley, 
the  Bernese  Oberland  gave  a  soft  distant  finish  to 
the  prospect. 

We  were  much  interested  in  watching  through 
our  glasses  the  movements  of  two  parties,  one  on 
the  Rothhorn,  and  one  on  the  Ober-Gabelhorn, 
close  to  the  top.  A  glorious  hour  was  spent  in 
this  way,  then  we  began  the  descent. 

Soon  after  striking  down  from  the  ar&te,  we  tried 
a  different  course  from  that  up  which  we  had 
climbed.  This  proved  to  be  considerably  less 
difficult;  moreover  it  is  in  any  case  easier  to  lower 
the  body  down  slippery  rocks  than  to  drag  it  up 
them. 

As  a  result,  we  were  back  at  the  Mountet  in  three 
hours,  and  thanks  to  the  sun,  were  now  able  to  sit 
comfortably  on  the  rocks  outside  that  same  hut 
where  the  day  before  we  had  stamped  about  to  keep 
ourselves  warm. 

Our  programme  for  the  following  day  was  to 
walk  to  Zermatt  over  the  Col  Durand.     At  three- 
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fifteen  a.m.  we  said  good-bye  to  the  Mountet,  and 
walked  out  down  to  the  glacier.  There  was  no 
need  for  a  lantern,  as  there  was  a  three-quarter 
moon,  which  lighted  up  the  scene,  and  threw 
strong  shadows  of  us  as  we  tramped  over  the 
crisp,  frozen  snow;  these,  after  a  time,  gradually 
weakened,  as  daylight  began  to  get  the  better 
of  the  moon. 

Then,  during  the  next  hour,  we  watched  the 
constantly  changing  sky,  as  the  sun  rose.  Behind 
us  on  our  right,  it  looked  angry  and  stormy ;  near 
the  horizon  were  heavy  clouds,  sullen  and  dark. 
One  peak  looked  like  a  volcano  in  eruption  ;  exactly 
over  it  was  a  mushroom-shaped  cloud,  fiery  red, 
just  like  a  huge  pillar  of  flame  and  smoke. 

In  front  of  us,  over  the  beautiful  white  ridge 
connecting  the  Ober-Gabelhorn  with  Mont  Durand, 
the  palest  imaginable  shades  of  green,  pink, 
and  gold  were  blended  together  with  exquisite 
delicacy. 

On  our  right  front,  the  Dent  Blanche  had 
caught  the  sun,  and  was  a  lovely  rose  colour. 
Our  col,  as  yet  in  shade,  was  just  a  cold,  white 
barrier. 

The  snow  being  in  excellent  condition,  we  made 
quick  progress,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
start,  came  to  the  bergschrund,  the  great  crevasse 
which,  stretching  right  across  our  route,  marked 
the  abrupt  change  from  easy  walking  to  the  more 
serious  difficulties  of  the  final  ice  cliff  guarding  the 
col. 

In  order  to  reach  a  snow  bridge  by  which  to  cross 
the  crevasse,  we  walked  a  few  paces  along  it,  and 
gripping  its  edge  with  our  hands,  realised  the 
appalling  cold  of  its  inner  recesses. 
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The  snow  bridge,  a  frail  structure  fringed  with 
huge  icicles  tapering  to  their  fine  points  far  down 
in  the  chasm,  did  not  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
its  stability.  We  all  held  the  rope,  and  watched 
anxiously  as  the  first  guide  carefully  tested  the 
snow,  and  then,  trusting  his  weight  to  it,  passed 
safely  across. 

He  now  made  a  good  platform  on  the  farther 
side,  and  planted  himself  securely,  as  one  by  one 
we  followed. 

We  next  had  to  climb  the  wall  of  ice  above, 
and  the  guide  began  the  long  and  wearisome 
work  of  cutting  steps.  These  had  to  be  made 
carefully,  and  large  enough  to  minimise  the  risk 
of  a  slip. 

A  few  feet  above  the  bergschrund,  it  became 
excessively  steep,  and  in  addition  to  footholds,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  small  handholds,  partly  to 
enable  us  to  steady  ourselves  while  waiting  for 
the  next  step  to  be  cut,  and  partly  to  assist  us  in 
making  the  long  upward  stride  from  one  step  to 
the  next.  The  fingers  of  our  right  hands  were 
aching  with  cold,  from  holding  on  to  these  nicks 
in  the  ice. 

We  were  climbing  upwards  and  to  the  left,  and 
had  traversed  beyond  the  snow  bridge  by  which 
we  had  crossed  the  crevasse,  so  that  this  was  now 
immediately  beneath  us,  and  a  glance  downwards 
vividly  impressed  on  us  the  importance  of  standing 
firmly  in  the  steps. 

For  more  than  an  hour  there  was  no  change, 
the  same  monotonous  chipping  of  the  axe,  then 
a  step  forward,  followed  by  a  long  wait  while  the 
chipping  went  on  again,  then  another  step  up 
and  so  on. 


- 
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I  confess  that  this  sort  of  thing  gives  me  no 
pleasure,  in  fact  I  dislike  it  intensely,  but  it  is 
unavoidable;  and  since  most  people  in  such  a 
situation  sigh  with  relief  when  the  end  is  reached, 
they  would  appear  to  share  my  feelings  on  the 
subject.  So  we  were  very  thankful  when  at  last 
the  angle  showed  signs  of  diminishing,  and  the 
moment  approached  when  we  should  be  able  to 
move  more  quickly,  and  without  all  this  labour. 
Each  step  now  became  easier,  handholds  were  no 
longer  required,  instead  of  ascending  diagonally 
we  could  advance  directly  up  the  slope,  and  soon 
we  were  standing  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  with  only 
a  short  stretch  of  good  snow  between  us  and  the 
col. 

Then,  as  we  came  up  to  the  sky-line,  there  burst 
on  us  the  view  which  was  our  chief  object  in 
selecting  this  route  .  .  .  The  Matterhorn  .  .  . 
without  a  cloud  ...  in  bright  sunshine  just 
opposite  us  across  the  Zmutt  Valley.  Towering 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  us,  it  fell  an 
exactly  equal  depth  below  to  the  glacier  at  its  base. 
It  was  this  stupendous  precipice  that  was  the  scene 
of  the  accident  to  Whymper's  party  on  the  first 
ascent,  when  four  out  of  the  seven  fell  six  thousand 
feet,  from  a  point  close  to  the  summit. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  stayed  here,  filled  with 
admiration  for  this  and  all  the  other  peaks  around 
us,  Dent  Blanche,  Grand  Cornier,  Rothhorn,  Ober- 
Gabelhorn,  etc.,  with  their  splendid  stretches  of 
glaciers,  smooth,  or  crevassed,  or  churned  up  like 
great  masses  of  glistening  soap-suds. 

Then  before  the  sun  softened  the  snow,  we  began 
to  walk  down  the  other  side,  and  on  eventually 
coming  to  the  first  patch  of  grass,  made  a  halt  near 
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a  torrent.  While  sitting  there  eating  our  lunch, 
we  were  startled  by  a  great  thud,  close  behind  us. 
Quickly  glancing  round,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
rock  flying  over  our  heads.  Detached  from  the 
cliffs  above,  it  was  bounding  down  the  slope  in. 
great  leaps,  finally  crashing  into  fragments  in  the 
gorge  below. 

After  finishing  our  meal,  we  told  the  guides  to 
go  on  to  Zermatt  without  us,  as  we  felt  lazy  and 
inclined  to  loiter. 

As  we  strolled  leisurely  down,  the  Dent 
d'Herens,  on  the  right  of  the  Matterhorn,  began 
to  assert  itself  as  a  formidable  rival.  The  two 
mountains  are  separated  by  the  Col  du  Lion,  from 
which  the  left  side  of  the  Dent  d'Herens  mounts 
upwards  in  four  or  five  immense  rock  teeth.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  much  the  outline  which 
attracted  our  attention,  as  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 
broken  glaciers  tumbling  down  its  face ;  they  were 
so  bright,  that  without  snow  glasses  one  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  at  them. 

Later  on,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Staff  el  Alp  Hotel 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  thoughts  of 
tea  aroused  a  longing  to  reach  it,  but  a  considerable 
stream  formed  a  serious  obstacle.  On  investiga- 
tion, we  saw  a  snow  bridge  half  a  mile  lower  down  ; 
we  made  for  this,  crossed  it,  and  then  climbed  the 
steep  bank,  forcing  our  way  for  the  first  two 
hundred  feet  through  a  tangled  jungle  of  Alpine 
rose. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  which  grows  very 
densely  and  especially  loves  steep  slopes;  but 
when  tired  mortals  are  struggling  through  its 
entanglements,  it  is  apt  to  lose  some  of  its  charm. 
Having    pushed   through    this,    we   soon    arrived 
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at  the  hotel,  where  we  had  our  tea  on  the  grass 
outside. 

The  hotel  stands  amongst  the  first  stragglers  of 
the  forest,  through  which  a  shady  path,  carpeted 
with  pine  needles,  leads  down  to  Zermatt.  When 
nearing  the  village,  this  path  goes  over  the  famous 
Matterhorn  bridge,  which  spans  a  rocky  gorge  with 
larches  and  pines  adorning  its  sides.  A  foaming 
torrent  rushes  underneath,  while  the  sky  exactly 
over  the  centre  of  the  gorge  is  filled  by  the  majestic 
Matterhorn. 

This  is  one  of  the  show  places  in  the  district,  the 
Gornergrat  is  another,  and  there  are  many  more, 
all  without  doubt  very  beautiful.  But  this  wonder- 
ful country  possesses  even  greater  beauty,  and 
more  imposing  grandeur.  To  see  it,  however, 
one  must  be  something  of  a  mountaineer,  in 
however  modest  a  degree.  It  is  necessary  to 
intrude  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains, 
surrounded  at  close  quarters  by  the  great  peaks 
and  glaciers. 

To  peer  into  the  depths  of  a  contorted  crevasse, 
with  icicles  thirty  feet  long,  to  see  the  fantastic 
shapes  of  the  ice  se>acs,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow  on  the  higher  glaciers,  is  only  possible  if 
one  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  which  means  a 
considerable  amount  of  discomfort,  and  toil,  and 
hardship,  and  perhaps  even  suffering. 

On  this  account,  after  a  certain  time,  the  body 
rebels,  and  we  crave  for  rest  and  home  comforts. 
Then  our  wanderings  come  to  an  end. 

But  if  anyone  is  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  the  mind 
of  a  mountaineer  (and  one  may  easily  be  thus,  even 
if  not  an  expert),  he  will  not  have  rested  very  long 
before  an  intense  longing  will  take  possession  of 
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him,  and  there  will  be  no  more  peace  for  himself 
or  his  companions,  till  they  are  once  more  starting 
on  a  programme  of  mountain  excursions,  where 
every  difficulty  has  been  foreseen  and  circumvented, 
and  where  every  day  will  be  an  easy  off  day — on 
paper. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  JUNGFRAU  AND  THE  LOTSCHENTAL 

We  had  often  heard  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
Lotschental,  which  is  one  of  the  many  valleys 
opening  into  that  of  the  Rhone ;  and  after  a  three 
weeks'  tour  in  the  Zermatt  district,  we  determined  to 
pay  it  a  visit. 

Accordingly,  we  took  the  train  a  few  miles  up 
the  Rhone  Valley  to  Fiesch,  and  walked  to  the 
Jungfrau-Eggishorn  Hotel,  nearly  four  thousand 
feet  higher.  There  we  engaged  a  guide,  and  the 
following  day  set  out  for  the  Concordia  hut,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  over  into  the  Lotschental 
the  day  after. 

Our  path  led  past  the  blue  Marjelen  Lake,  with  its 
floating  blocks  of  ice,  to  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier, 
the  biggest  in  Europe. 

Here  we  roped,  and  while  walking  quietly  over  its 
smooth  surface,  the  guide  remarked  that  as  the 
weather  was  settled,  we  ought  to  climb  the  Jung- 
frau.  We  could  not  resist  this  suggestion;  so 
after  a  short  rest  at  the  Concordia,  we  left  it  again 
in  the  afternoon,  to  walk  up  the  Jungfrau  Glacier 
to  the  Jungfraujoch,  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night. 

The  Jungfraujoch  is  a  depression,  or  col,  in  the 
ridge  joining  the  Jungfrau  to  the  Monch. 
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In  about  three  hours  we  were  nearing  the  col, 
where  we  noticed  one  of  the  usual  trigonometrical 
survey  signals,  and  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  it  a 
curious,  narrow,  horizontal  sort  of  cleft  in  the 
glacier. 

We  turned  straight  towards  it.  It  was  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  bank  of  ice,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  which  looked  formidable,  but  fortunately  we 
were  able  to  make  use  of  steps  which  had  been  cut 
by  previous  parties. 

Half-way  up,  we  halted  for  a  short  rest.  The  sun 
had  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  and  we  looked 
down  on  a  cold  white  scene  of  peaks  and  glaciers — 
a  world  of  snow  and  ice. 

One  more  effort,  and  we  reached  the  cleft.  Here 
we  found,  half  buried  in  snow,  and  hung  with 
icicles,  a  small  wooden  platform  and  a  door. 

We  opened  it  and  walked  in.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land was  quite  eclipsed  by  what  we  saw.  We  were 
struck  dumb  with  utter  amazement.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  hall  brightly  lighted  by 
electricity. 

There  were  many  people,  of  all  sorts,  men  and 
women;  some  standing  about,  some  sitting  at 
tables  eating,  or  playing  cards,  some  at  the  long 
counter  of  the  restaurant  bar  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
behind  which  girls  were  serving.  One  man  in 
particular  attracted  out  attention ;  he  was  dressed 
in  a  blue-grey  livery,  and  on  the  front  of  his  cap 
was  written  "  Interpreter." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  the  chairs  were  put 
on  the  tables,  and  the  floor  was  being  cleaned  by 
two  men  who  threw  shovelfuls  of  snow  on  it  and 
then  swept  it  up,  in  the  same  way  that  tea  leaves 
are  used.     The  comfortable  warmth  of  the   place 
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was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  temperature 
outside. 

We  ordered  some  food,  and  were  soon  served 
with  an  excellent  dinner;  soup,  delicious  stewed 
meat  with  vegetables,  and  a  rice  mould  with 
raspberry  syrup,  and  plenty  of  coffee. 

We  noticed  much  coming  and  going  through  a 
door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  we  had  entered, 
and  from  curiosity  we  went  through,  and  walked 
along  a  corridor  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain,  which 
underlies  the  ice.  The  jagged,  rocky  nature  of  the 
roof  of  this  gallery  was  vividly  shown  up  by  the 
method  of  lighting,  the  electric  lamps  being  con- 
tained in  long  wooden  troughs  running  along  the 
wall  on  each  side,  so  that  the  lamps  themselves 
were  hidden,  while  the  light  from  them  shone 
directly  on  the  roof. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  we  entered  a  much  larger 
cavern,  and  looking  to  the  left,  we  saw  ...  a  train  ! 

The  passengers  were  crowding  into  the  carriages, 
and  a  minute  later  the  guard  whistled  and  it 
departed,  the  tail  lights  slowly  disappearing  as  it 
passed  down  the  steep  gradient  of  the  tunnel. 

This  was  the  terminus  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  tube  railway,  no  different 
from  those  in  London.  It  is  only  because  you  find 
it  in  such  an  unexpected  place  that  it  seems  so  like 
a  dream. 

We  returned  to  the  hall,  and  found  the  train  had 
taken  away  most  of  the  people,  and  it  was  now  a 
much  reduced  company,  being  made  up  of  the 
station  officials,  restaurant  staff,  two  or  three 
guides,  and  some  men  and  girl  climbers. 

A   man   began   to   play  an  accordion,   an   ugly 
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sounding  instrument,  but  he  played  it  so  well  that 
it  was  quite  fascinating. 

This  was  ist  August,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  a  great  day. 
Bonfires  were  to  be  lighted  all  over  the  country  at 
nine  p.m.  So  about  nine-fifteen,  muffled  up  to 
protect  us  from  the  cold,  we  all  trooped  out  in  a 
single  file  procession,  headed  by  the  man  still 
playing  the  accordion,  and  passed  through  another 
door  and  another  gallery,  out  on  to  a  narrow  track 
which  led  over  the  glacier  in  fifty  yards  to  the  col. 

The  last  remains  of  a  lovely  sunset  were  still 
visible,  a  pale  green  sky,  streaked  with  long,  narrow 
lines  of  clouds  far  down  below.  Venus  was  a 
glorious  sight,  and  far  outshone  the  bonfires, 
which,  owing  to  their  great  distance,  appeared  as 
tiny  specks  of  red,  like  the  planet  Mars. 

Here  we  all  stood  for  about  ten  minutes,  on  the 
brink  of  that  terrific  and  appallingly  dangerous  ice 
fall  which  descends  to  the  Grindelwald  Valley, 
while  the  accordion  played  every  kind  of  air,  from 
"  Tipperary  "  to  "  God  save  the  King." 

Then,  as  the  musician  moved  away,  we  once 
more  followed  the  sound  of  the  music  in  a 
procession  back  to  the  hall.  The  first  part  of  the 
gallery  was  pitch  dark,  and  presumably  the  floor 
was  ice,  at  any  rate  it  was  the  most  slippery  thing 
imaginable.  We  came  next  after  the  man  with 
the  accordion,  and  were  being  rapidly  left  behind 
as  we  groped  along  the  wall,  carefully  feeling  for 
guidance ;  but  the  crowd  merrily  pushed  and  jostled 
us  and  somehow  or  other  we  were  borne  along 
the  gallery  till  the  welcome  sight  of  the  lights  of 
the  hall  reappeared. 

We  now  had  some  tea,  and  felt  ready  for  bed,  but 
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no  one  made  a  move,  and  it  was  past  ten  before  we 
settled  down. 

On  that  part  of  the  floor  where  the  cleaning 
operations  had  been  going  on,  mattresses  were  laid 
side  by  side,  and  pillows  and  rugs  thrown  on  them. 

About  ten-thirty,  the  light  was  switched  off,  and 
you  could  hear  by  the  breathing,  that  first  one  and 
then  another  had  drowned  their  cares  in  sleep. 
We  ourselves  did  well  in  this  respect,  and  at  two- 
thirty,  when  the  light  was  again  switched  on,  we 
were  sorry  to  have  to  wake  up. 

We  had  a  good  breakfast,  and  then  engaged  a 
second  guide,  as  part  of  the  ascent  is  very  steep. 

At  sunrise,  we  roped  up  and  left  the  hall.  We 
went  carefully  down  the  bank  of  steep  ice,  each 
holding  with  the  rope  the  one  below ;  then  crossed 
the  valley  and  began  to  mount  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glacier.  For  an  hour  there  was  no  difficulty, 
just  walking  uphill  over  the  glacier.  Then  we 
came  to  the  bergschrund,  with  a  perpendicular 
upper  lip  fifteen  feet  high.  The  leading  guide 
crossed  this  by  a  snow  bridge,  and  attacked  the 
ice  wall  in  front  of  him,  cutting  good  steps. 
When  half-way  up,  he  called  for  a  second  axe,  and 
this  he  fixed  to  serve  as  a  handhold.  With  a 
heavy  blow  he  then  drove  the  pick  of  his  own  axe 
into  the  frozen  snow  above  the  wall,  and  pulled 
himself  up  over  the  edge.  Here  he  anchored 
himself,  and  we  in  turn  followed,  glad  to  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  rope,  and  a  friendlv  holding 
of  the  feet  in  the  steps  by  the  hands  of  the  guide 
below. 

There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  at 
times  came  in  heavy  gusts,  whirling  up  the  loose, 
powdery    snow    and    flinging    it     in    our     faces. 
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During  these  gusts,  the  cold  was  fairly  severe,  but 
we  had  expected  it,  and  with  ear  flaps  down,  a 
muffler  round  the  throat  and  chest,  another  cover- 
ing the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  and  snow  spectacles, 
there  was  not  much  left  by  which  to  recognise  each 
other. 

Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  a  small  plateau, 
above  which,  for  several  hundred  feet,  our  route 
lay  up  a  very  steep  ice  slope.  It  was  necessary  to 
cut  many  steps,  and  those  not  thus  engaged 
suffered  considerably  from  the  cold.  But  at  last 
the  angle  of  the  slope  lessened,  and  there  only 
remained  a  short  stretch  of  hard  snow  leading  to 
the  summit. 

The  Jungfrau  is  the  third  highest  mountain  in 
the  Oberland;  its  only  superiors  are  the  Fin- 
steraarhorn  and  Aletschhorn,  and  as  we  stood  on 
its  highest  point,  a  grand  view  was  spread  out 
before  us.  All  the  great  mountains  of  the 
Oberland  and  Valais  were  perfectly  free  from 
cloud.  A  noticeable  feature  was  the  apparent 
nearness  of  the  trees  and  green  pastures  above 
the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley. 

It  was  too  cold  to  stay  long,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  our  arrival  we  were  again  on  the 
move ;  carefully  and  very  slowly  down  the  steep 
bit  to  the  plateau,  then  on  again  till  we  came  to 
the  bergschrund.  Instead  of  climbing  down  it,  we 
adopted  a  quicker  method.  Poising  ourselves  on 
the  edge,  we  made  a  spring,  and  landed  on  the 
soft  snow,  well  on  the  farther  side  of  the  crevasse. 

On  arriving  at  the  more  level  portion  of  the 
glacier,  our  second  guide  left  us,  to  return  to  the 
Jungfraujoch,  while  we  trudged  down  to  the 
Concordia  hut,  which  we  reached  at  twelve-thirty. 
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We  rested  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  as 
we  should  have  to  make  another  early  start  the 
next  morning,  to  pass  over  into  the  Lotschental 
Valley. 

Our  guide  woke  us  at  two  a.m.  and  after  break- 
fasting, we  roped  up  in  the  hut  and  started  at 
three-fifteen.  There  was  no  moon  and  it  was  very 
dark.  The  guide  carried  a  lantern,  which  no 
doubt  was  of  use  to  him,  but  not  much  good  to 
anybody  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 

The  hut  is  perched  up  on  a  rock  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  glacier,  and  it  was  quite  exciting  to 
scramble  down  in  the  darkness,  the  last  part  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  and  necessarily  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  guide  with  the  light,  because 
attached  to  him  by  the  rope. 

Once  on  the  snow,  the  crisp,  hard  frozen 
surface  provided  delightful  walking  up  the  gentle 
gradient  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  and  brought  us 
to  our  col,  the  Lotschenlucke,  by  five-thirty  a.m. 
We  made  a  short  halt  here,  and  then  began  to 
walk  down  the  other  side.  After  a  while,  the 
glacier  became  much  crevassed  and  contorted  by 
the  pressure  caused  by  a  tributary  which  came 
down  a  side  valley  to  join  it.  With  a  little 
patience  we  soon  threaded  our  way  through  this 
broken  ice. 

By  seven-thirty  we  were  on  the  moraine,  and 
had  begun  our  exploration  of  the  renowned 
Lotschental  Valley.  It  was  very  grand,  and 
steadily  improved  the  farther  we  walked,  till  in 
two  hours  we  reached  the  climax  at  Fafler  Alp. 
Here  the  scenery  was  superb.  There  was  a  small 
hotel  situated  in  a  lovely  spot  amongst  larches 
and  pines,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  snowy 
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peaks,  the  Bietschhorn  in  particular  attracting 
our  notice. 

After  a  long  rest  here,  we  sauntered  leisurely 
down  by  the  side  of  the  stream  in  glorious 
weather,  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
trees  being  accentuated  by  the  contrast  with  the 
white  world  in  which  we  had  been  living  for  the 
last  forty-eight  hours. 

For  a  time,  the  valley  maintained  its  reputation, 
but  after  passing  Reid,  and  still  more  below 
Kippel,  where  it  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  the 
beauty  was  much  less  marked.  A  contributing 
cause  to  this  was  a  particularly  ugly  and 
aggressive  railway  which  passed  down  this  lower 
part;  and  as  if  this  alone  were  not  a  sufficient  eye- 
sore, the  track  led  for  some  miles  through  a  series 
of  ruined  houses  and  barracks,  which  were  built 
and  utilised  by  the  men  who  made  the  railway, 
and  when  no  longer  required,  were  allowed  to  fall 
to  pieces. 

Finally,  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  where  it  was 
almost  bare  of  trees,  some  hideous  Carbide  Works 
sadly  marred  its  aspect  with  their  buildings  and 
refuse  heaps,  and  in  addition  emitted  continuously 
dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which  drifted  far  up  the 
narrow  gorge. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Man  has  thus  desecrated  what 
Nature  has  made  so  lovely.  But  this  only  applies 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  valley. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOME  ZERMATT  CLIMBS 

Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn  are  so  habitually 
coupled  together,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  being 
led  to  think  that  this  splendidly  isolated  peak  is  the 
one  and  only  mountain  to  be  climbed  in  the  district. 
I  confess  that  for  a  few  hours  after  resting  on  its 
narrow  summit,  we  were  ourselves  to  some  extent 
victims  of  this  erroneous  idea,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing found  us  in  the  train  hurrying  back  to  our 
headquarters  at  Sierre,  contentedly  imagining  that 
we  had  accomplished  the  height  of  our  ambition. 

But  even  before  reaching  our  destination  we  were 
beginning  to  see  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  the 
names  of  other  great  peaks  pushed  themselves 
obtrusively  forward  to  disturb  our  peace  of  mind. 

However,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  business 
to  be  attended  to,  and  so,  having  returned  to  Sierre, 
we  set  ourselves  to  tackle  it.  This  occupied  a 
whole  fortnight,  two  weeks  of  unbroken  sunshine 
and  settled  weather. 

The  moment  we  had  finished,  we  were  off  to 
Zermatt  again,  and  on  ioth  August,  192 1,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  train  put  us  down  in  the  fresh 
mountain  air  once  more.  We  had  written  to  our 
guides  and  good  friends,  the  Julen  brothers.  One 
of  them,  F£lix,  met  us  at  the  station  saying  he  was 
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ready  to  start  on  an  expedition  at  once,  but  that 
Heinrich  was  away  in  the  Oberland. 

We  decided,  therefore,  on  the  Wellenkuppe, 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  as  a 
preliminary  excursion,  and  the  same  afternoon  we 
three  walked  up  to  the  Trift  Inn  to  climb  the  peak 
the  next  day. 

.Wellenkuppe  means  Wave  Crest,  which  it 
resembles  on  account  of  the  beautiful  cap  of  pure 
white  glacier,  shaped  like  a  marquee  tent,  adorn- 
ing the  extreme  top  of  its  bare  rock  face. 

But  we  had  had  our  chance  of  good  weather  and 
had  not  taken  it,  and  that  very  night,  wind, 
thunder  and  rain,  with  a  curious  ceaseless  flicker- 
ing of  lightning,  broke  up  the  fine  spell. 

So  there  was  no  early  rising,  but  only  a  well- 
timed  dash  back  to  Zermatt  after  breakfast  in  a 
finer  interval. 

For  five  days  there  was  no  improvement,  and  as 
we  shivered,  and  paced  up  and  down  to  try  to  keep 
warm,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  how  recently  we 
had  suffered  from  the  heat.  But  the  most  depress- 
ing sight  was  the  fresh  snow  which  was  lying  on 
the  mountains  almost  down  to  the  level  of  the 
village,  to  melt  which  would  require  days  of  warm 
sunshine. 

Heinrich  had  meanwhile  returned,  and  with  this 
addition  to  our  strength  we  hoped  to  combine 
the  Ober-Gabelhorn  and  Wellenkuppe  in  a 
single  expedition.  All  would  depend  on  the 
conditions. 

This  had  been  an  exceptionally  snowless  year, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  season  great  expanses 
of  glaciers,  which  were  usually  easy  snow  walks, 
were  now  bare  ice.     Moreover,  the  glaciers  were 
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moving  very  rapidly,  and  the  guides  never  remem- 
bered their  being  so  crevassed. 

Two  days  before  our  arrival,  Felix,  in  company 
with  another  guide,  had  started  with  a  lady  and 
gentleman  for  the  Rothhorn.  Felix  was  roped  to 
the  lady  and  the  other  two  were  on  a  separate  rope. 
While  crossing  the  glacier  in  the  old  tracks,  some 
of  the  steps  of  course  required  freshening  up,  and 
while  this  was  being  done  there  was  a  noise  like 
the  report  of  a  gun,  the  glacier  split  right  across, 
and  looking  round,  Felix  just  caught  sight  of  his 
three  companions  disappearing  into  the  chasm 
which  had  opened. 

Fortunately,  he  was  standing  just  off  the  crack 
and  was  able  to  hold  fast,  with  the  lady  dangling 
on  the  rope  inside.  Again  most  fortunately 
another  party  was  within  hailing  distance,  and 
shouting  for  help  Felix  soon  brought  them  on  the 
scene. 

They  got  the  lady  out  with  only  a  few  bruises 
and  shock,  but  the  other  two  were  more  seriously 
injured,  and  after  bringing  them  to  the  surface 
Felix  had  to  go  back  to  Zermatt  for  help,  and  they 
were  then  carried  down  on  stretchers. 

The  glacier  ice  without  its  coating  of  snow  is 
very  cold  and  brittle,  and  there  is  a  well  recognised 
risk  of  its  splitting  when  cutting  a  line  of  steps 
across  it. 

On  Tuesday,  16th  August,  a  hot  sun  and  rising 
barometer  revived  our  hopes.  After  five  days  of 
inaction  we  were  impatient  to  take  advantage  of 
this  first  return  of  sunshine,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  once  more  set  out  for  the  Trift  Inn,  the  weather 
improving  with  every  hour. 

In  bed  by  eight  p.m.     Called  at  one-thirty  a.m. 
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and  off  at  two-ten.  No  need  for  a  lantern,  a  per- 
fectly clear  night  with  the  moon  nearly  full. 

After  walking  for  an  hour  up  the  moraine  Venus 
rose  over  the  mountains  on  our  right.  Farther  to 
the  right  Orion  was  well  up,  and  there  was  a  race 
to  see  whether  Sirius  would  rise  before  the  sun  or 
not.     The  sun  won,  Sirius  was  too  late. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
Wellenkuppe,  but  cut  off  from  it  by  an  enormous 
bergschrund.  We  traversed  along  the  lower  edge 
of  this  till  we  came  to  a  snow  bridge,  and  then  for 
a  full  hour  we  were  traversing  back  along  its  upper 
lip,  cutting  steps  the  whole  way,  at  least  we  called 
them  steps  but  scratches  would  be  a  better  term. 

At  the  end  of  the  traverse  we  reached  the  rocks; 
they  were  of  splendid  quality,  rough  and  firm,  with 
plenty  of  good  holds.  There  was  some  snow  on 
them,  but  it  did  not  greatly  inconvenience  us.  I 
remember  one  rather  airy  traverse,  but  with  excel- 
lent holds.  The  final  five  hundred  feet  of  rock 
was  slabby  and  a  little  more  difficult,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  cracks  and  roughnesses  for  fingers 
and  toes. 

This  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  the  beautiful  snow  cap.  A  few  minutes  later 
we  were  standing  on  the  top  looking  across  at  our 
majestic  neighbours,  Matterhorn,  Ober-Gabelhorn 
and  Rothhorn.  It  was  eight-fifteen,  so  we  had 
taken  fully  six  hours  instead  of  the  usual  five,  but 
we  were  well  satisfied  under  the  circumstances. 

The  ridge  connecting  us  with  the  Ober-Gabel- 
horn, which  is  only  five  hundred  feet  higher,  can 
be  traversed  in  favourable  conditions  in  three 
hours.  The  chief  obstacle  is  an  excessively 
difficult  gendarme  half-way  between  the  two  peaks. 
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This  gendarme,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  high, 
culminates  above  in  smooth  and  ever-steepening 
slabs  to  its  knife-edged  crest. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  that  the  strong  wind  of 
the  previous  days  had  cleared  the  ridge  of  snow, 
and  left  the  rocks  dry.  But  as  we  came  over  the 
wave  crest,  we  saw  instantly  that  the  ridge  was 
heavily  corniced.  Heinrich  said  "  The  conditions 
are  not  good  at  all." 

We  made  a  start,  keeping  far  away  from  the 
corniced  edge,  cutting  steps  down  the  snow  slope. 
The  necessity  for  keeping  away  from  the  edge 
drove  us  on  to  a  much  steeper  portion  of  the  slope, 
which  was  unpleasant  but  unavoidable.  We  were 
as  usual  on  two  separate  ropes,  with  an  interval  of 
fifty  paces  between  the  pairs.  My  wife  and  F£lix 
were  in  front.  Heinrich  and  I  were  standing  still 
while  F^lix  was  cutting  steps.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  bang,  and  we  all  felt  a  tremor.  Heinrich 
took  a  quick  step  aside.  The  cornice  had  cracked 
along  our  line  of  steps,  but  it  remained  in  position. 

A  little  farther  on,  a  crevasse  crossed  our  route 
and  forced  us  out  near  the  edge  of  the  cornice. 

So,  with  much  labour  and  no  little  anxiety,  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  gendarme.  It  looked 
terrific.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  found  it,  it  was  totally  inaccessible,  but 
a  fixed  rope  rendered  it  just  possible.  The  rope, 
like  everything  else,  was  coated  with  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  first  guide  had  his  work  cut  out  to  clear  it. 
We  were  obliged  to  wear  gloves,  which  diminished 
our  power  of  gripping. 

After  a  severe  struggle  Felix  got  up,  then  my 
wife,  then  Heinrich.  They  were  all  out  of  sight 
when  my  turn  came.     There  were  two  tiny  foot- 
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holds  at  the  bottom,  after  which  there  was  nothing 
but  the  rough  surface  of  the  rock  until  half-way  up, 
where  a  spike  of  rock  gave  a  most  welcome,  though 
verv  sensational  halt  for  breath. 

Above  this,  the  worst  bit  begins.  For  a  few  feet 
the  rock  face  actually  overhangs.  The  method  of 
tackling  it  is  to  put  the  soles  of  the  boots  flat  on 
the  rock  and  leaning  well  outwards,  clutching  the 
rope,  you  raise  vour  head  and  shoulders  by  your 
arm  muscles,  while  your  feet  walk  up  the  vertical 
wall,  being  pressed  against  it  by  the  rope  which 
tends  to  swing  you  towards  it. 

At  my  first  attempt,  after  two  or  three  steps,  a 
violent  swaying  of  the  rope  upset  my  balance  and  I 
swung  round,  still  holding  the  rope,  of  course,  but 
with  my  back  to  the  rock.  My  entire  weight  was 
now  supported  by  my  arms  and  upward  progress 
was  impossible,  so  in  a  panting  condition  I  let 
myself  down  again  to  the  half-way  spike. 

After  a  short  rest  I  tried  again,  and  to  my  intense 
disgust,  the  same  thing  was  repeated  and  another 
retreat  was  necessary.  At  the  third  effort  I  kept 
my  feet  far  apart  on  each  side,  and  just  managed 
to  prevent  myself  from  swinging  round. 

Close  to  the  top,  the  wall  slopes  off  like  the  roof 
of  a  house,  and  here  the  rope  lies  in  contact  with 
the  rock  instead  of  hanging  two  or  three  feet  away 
from  it.  Your  only  trouble  is  the  minor  matter  of 
the  rocks  scraping  the  skin  off  your  knuckles  as 
you  slide  your  hands  up  the  rope. 

With  a  final  gasp  I  managed  to  land  myself 
lying  prone  on  this  shelving  roof.  There  was  no 
kind  of  foothold,  but  the  friction  of  the  rock  greatly 
eased  the  strain  on  my  arms.  Here  I  lav  for  a 
minute  to   recover.      Then   Heinrich,   getting  im- 
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patient,  gave  several  hefty  heaves  on  the  ordinary, 
unfixed  rope,  and  landed  me  on  the  summit. 

Oh  the  delight  of  sitting  astride  that  aerial 
perch  !  Once  more  in  stable  equilibrium  1  Never 
before  have  I  so  enjoyed  a  seat.  My  left  leg  was 
dangling  over  the  overhang.  I  looked  down  some 
hundreds  of  feet  and  felt  quite  unmoved.  The 
position  was  so  perfectly  safe,  and  such  a  contrast 
to  what  had  preceded  it  that  no  mere  sight 
of  a  paltry  precipice  could  affect  the  feeling  of 
security. 

We  crawled  along  the  top  of  the  gendarme  on  all 
fours  and  climbed  down  its  farther  edge.  This 
was  not  nearly  so  high  or  so  difficult,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  ridge  proper,  and  on  the 
Ober-Gabelhorn  side  of  the  gendarme. 

Two  huge  cornices  of  the  worst  type  now  con- 
fronted us.  F&ix  was  carefully  let  out  on  the  rope 
for  about  twenty  steps  to  investigate.  He  reported 
very  unfavourably,  and  Heinrich  said  to  me  most 
seriously,  "  This  is  very,  very  dangerous." 

Up  to  that  moment,  no  thought  of  turning  back 
had  entered  my  mind.  I  felt  we  must  keep  per- 
severing and  we  should  eventually  get  there.  But 
when  he  spoke  like  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
risk  was  unjustifiable. 

There  was  another  consideration — time.  I  have 
already  said  that  three  hours  is  the  ordinary  time 
from  the  Wellenkuppe  to  the  Ober-Gabelhorn,  and 
we  had  already  taken  four  hours,  and  the  guides 
thought  it  would  still  require  three  more  hours  to 
reach  the  top,  although  it  was  apparently  so  near. 
The  climbing  on  the  gendarme  had  greatly  ex- 
hausted us,  and  although  no  doubt  we  could  have 
struggled  on,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  arrive 
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at  the  top  without  sufficient  strength  to  get  down 
again. 

So  I  called  a  retreat.  Back'  we  went  over  the 
gendarme  and  down  the  fixed  rope.  Then  up  the 
corniced  ridge  to  the  top  of  the  Wellenkuppe. 
The  place  where  the  cornice  had  cracked  on  the 
outward  course  was  quite  noticeable  now ;  the  crack 
had  opened  appreciably.  Sooner  or  later  the 
whole  mass  would  go  crashing  down  over  the  edge. 
We  quickly  descended  the  surf-like  crest,  and 
the  rocks  were  child's  play.  Even  the  long 
traverse  above  the  bergschrund  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance after  our  experiences  higher  up.  Then, 
rapidly  crossing  the  glacier,  we  at  last  came  to  the 
moraine  at  five  o'clock  and  unroped.  We  had 
been  roped  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours  without 
once  taking  it  Off. 

One  more  hour  down  the  moraine  brought  us  at 
six  o'clock  to  the  Trift  Inn. 

Here  we  had  tea,  and  rested  till  seven,  then 
walked  down  to  Zermatt,  reaching  cur  hotel  at 
eight. 

We  were  lucky  to  get  this  one  day  of  fine 
weather  for  our  trip,  for  the  next  day  it  returned 
to  its  evil  ways.  The  Zermatt  street  was  again 
filled  with  umbrellas  and  mackintoshes  and 
depressed  guides  with  hands  in  pockets,  cease- 
lessly slouching  up  and  down.  Every  day,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  so,  we  placed  ourselves  in 
the  queue  to  have  a  look  at  the  recording  baro- 
meter, the  one  common  interest.  It  had  fallen  so 
low,  and  remained  there  so  steadily  that  we  began 
to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  out  of  order.  The 
amount  of  snow  that  had  fallen  was  plainlv  demon- 
strated by  the  whiteness  of  the  small   hills;  and 
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occasional  glimpses  of  the  Matterhorn  revealed  it 
in  an  abnormally  ghostly  garb. 

But  on  Monday,  22nd  August,  two  remarkable 
events  occurred,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  pierced  the 
gloom,  and  the  barometer,  which  for  four  days 
had  remained  so  astonishingly  low,  actually 
recorded  an  even  lower  pressure.  Truthfully,  it 
did  not  record  it,  because  the  pen  got  off  the  paper, 
but  there  was  a  very  decided  fall. 

We  were,  however,  so  sick  of  doing  nothing  that 
we  clutched  at  the  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  although 
that  straw  had  ceased  to  exist  when  we  started,  we 
obstinately  stuck  to  our  decision,  and  at  one-thirty 
in  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  with  the  two  Julens 
left  the  hotel  to  walk  up  to  the  Fluh  hut,  with  the 
intention  of  attempting  the  Rimfischhorn  the  next 
day. 

The  Rimfischhorn,  thirteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  may  fairly  be  classed  with 
the  giants.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  possible 
when  the  other  big  mountains  are  impossible, 
hence  our  choice. 

There  was  actually  one  other  party  in  the  hut  as 
mad  as  ourselves,  three  Englishmen  with  two 
guides.     They  also  aimed  at  the  Rimfischhorn. 

The  rain  had  already  begun  again.  We  were 
all  compelled  to  admit  that  it  could  hardly  look 
worse,  and  settled  down  for  the  night  with  the 
hope  that  we  should  be  lucky  enough  to  return  to 
Zermatt  the  next  day  without  getting  soaked. 

But  at  three  a.m.  the  guides  roused  us,  and  at 
four  we  were  en  route,  not  for  Zermatt,  but  for 
the  Rimfischhorn. 

It  was  foggy  in  patches,  but  there  was  enough 
light  from  the  moon  to  enable  us  to  pick  our  way 
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up  the  moraine.  Sunrises  seen  from  high  places 
are  always  beautiful,  but  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  not  more  beautiful  than  those  seen  from 
ordinary  levels.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  you 
have  a  magnificent  display,  and  then  it  usually 
means  bad  weather. 

The  sunrise  on  this  day  was  very  remarkable. 
Great  rounded  masses  of  black  clouds  could  be  seen 
banked  up  on  each  side  of  the  Matterhorn,  whose 
position  was  located  by  a  small  piece  of  the  Hornli 
arete.  Presently  the  clouds  were  outlined  with  a 
fierce  edging  of  gold,  and  this  intensely  bright 
border  gradually  spread  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  blackness,  till  the  clouds  were  transformed  into 
a  golden  furnace  with  the  Matterhorn  in  its  midst. 

We  put  on  the  rope  about  six  o'clock,  where  a 
descent  of  a  hundred  feet  of  rock  brought  us  on  to 
the  glacier.  The  weather  had  meanwhile  been 
improving  steadily,  and  there  seemed  every  promise 
of  a  fine  day.  Our  peak  rose  before  us  as  a  fine 
mass  of  snow-covered  rocks  and  steep  glaciers  in 
alternating  tiers,  with  a  double  pointed  summit  of 
black  rock. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  rocks  would 
not  be  difficult.  Now,  with  snow  piled  up  on  all 
the  ledges  and  hiding  the  handholds,  it  required 
more  time  and  greater  care,  but  the  climb  was 
within  our  powers  and  we  could  enjoy  it.  We 
reached  the  top  at  ten. 

As  often  happens,  there  was  less  wind  here 
than  lower  down,  and  we  rested  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  sun,  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
such  good  weather  with  all  the  indications  so 
unfavourable. 

Then   downwards   by    the   way    we   had    come. 
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After  finishing  with  the  rocks  I  took  the  lead  with 
Heinrich  behind  me,  then  my  wife  on  another 
rope  with  Felix.  The  last  few  days  of  snow  had 
made  the  glacier  immensely  better  to  walk  on,  it 
was  not  much  crevassed,  and  I  set  a  quick  pace, 
almost  running  in  our  old  tracks.  Arriving  at  the 
rocks  where  we  had  put  on  the  rope  in  the  morning, 
1  looked  back  to  see  if  my  wife  was  in  sight,  and 
found  her  close  up  to  us.  On  the  top  of  the  rocks 
we  took  off  the  rope  at  twelve-thirty.  Felix  said 
"  We  came  over  the  glacier  really  very  fast." 

Everyone  was  pleased,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits ; 
we  had  had  a  grand  day  when  least  expected.  At 
one-fifty  we  were  back  at  the  Fluh  hut.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  the  other  party  came  in  and  we  all 
talked  at  once  over  our  tea. 

Their  leading  guide,  Alois  Pollinger,  struck  us 
as  a  particularly  nice  fellow,  a  good-natured,  fat 
woolly  bear,  who  rolled  over,  rather  than  climbed, 
any  obstacle  in  his  way.  We  heard  that  his 
services  were  in  constant  demand,  and  we  mar- 
velled at  two  things :  firstly  how  he  could  climb 
when  he  was  so  fat,  and  secondly  how  he  kept  so 
fat  if  he  was  always  climbing.  We  had  a  very 
friendly  parting  with  him  at  the  hut,  where  my 
wife  and  I  waited  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
strolling  down  to  Zermatt. 

When  in  the  trees  not  far  from  the  village,  we 
met  an  elderly  American  lady  toiling  slowly  up 
the  path.  She  asked  us  if  it  was  much  farther  to 
the  "  glescher."  I  said  "  About  four  hours."  I 
think  about  four  minutes  was  more  what  she  had 
expected.  "  Then  where  have  you  come  from?  " 
"  From  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  at  the  end  of 
the  valley."     "  Oh  my  !     Did  you  touch  snow?  " 
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Two  minutes  before  reaching  our  hotel  it  began 
to  rain,  and  the  whole  night  it  poured  in  torrents. 

Torrents  of  rain  at  Zermatt  imply  inches  or  feet 
of  snow  higher  up,  and  the  prospects  of  doing  any 
more  serious  climbing  that  season  were  gloomy. 
But  once  more,  after  three  bad  days,  it  cleared  up, 
and  on  Sunday,  28th  August,  we  were  again  at  the 
Trift  Inn  with  our  two  guides,  hoping  to  climb  the 
Zinal  Rothhorn,  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet. 

About  seven  p.m.  as  we  were  strolling  about 
outside  the  inn,  two  climbers,  a  guide  and  his 
client,  with  very  weather-beaten  and  bedraggled 
appearance,  arrived  from  the  mountains.  I  asked 
where  they  had  come  from  and  they  said  "  The 
Rothhorn."  We  then  enquired  about  its  condition, 
and  received  a  most  pessimistic  and  alarming  reply 
as  to  the  amount  of  bad  snow  and  ice.  Another 
party  of  two  men  had  started  with  them  from  the 
Trift  at  two  o'clock  that  morning,  but  were  much 
later  in  arriving  at  the  top.  After  we  had  gone  to 
bed,  we  heard  them  coming  into  the  inn  at  nine- 
thirty.  We  did  not  allow  these  things  to  worry 
us,  and  just  pinned  our  faith  to  our  good  guides. 

We  set  out  at  two  a.m.  Very  dark.  Two 
lanterns.  After  an  hour,  a  thin  crescent  moon 
rose,  with  Venus  to  the  left  of  it.  The  season 
had  advanced  since  we  last  walked  up  this 
moraine,  and  now  Sirius  appeared  before  there 
was  any  sign  of  dawn.  It  was  only  just  beginning 
to  get  light  when  we  put  on  the  rope  for  the  glacier. 

As  a  rule,  this  glacier  is  a  simple  snow  walk 
with  only  a  very  few  little  cracks  in  it,  but  this 
year  it  was  smashed  up  into  a  wilderness  of 
crevasses.     We    had   a   good   deal   of    trouble    in 
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finding  a  way  through  them.  It  was  here  that  the 
accident  had  occurred  to  Felix  which  I  have 
already  described,  we  passed  the  exact  spot.  The 
guides  frequently  cautioned  us  not  to  allow  the 
spikes  of  our  axes  to  come  down  hard  on  the  ice, 
for  fear  of  cracking  it.  For  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  while  in  this  maze,  we  were 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  or  sitting  astride 
knife  edges  of  ice  between  parallel  crevasses, 
grasping  the  sides  with  our  knees  as  if  on  a  horse. 

After  an  hour  of  this  we  reached  the  rocks,  and 
looking  back  saw  a  lovely  picture  of  the  Matterhorn 
coloured  rose  pink  by  the  rising  sun. 

Alternate  rocks  and  snow  brought  us  to  the 
snow  arete  which  leads  up  to  the  main  rock  ridge. 
There  is  a  great  notch,  or  "  gabel,"  in  this  ridge, 
which  is  the  place  to  aim  for,  the  climbing  up  to 
it  being  similar  to  the  climbing  on  the  Matterhorn. 
We  had  been  told  that  the  real  difficulties  began 
from  this  notch. 

We  passed  through  it  on  to  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  where  some  sensational  traverses  had 
to  be  made.  As  a  rule,  the  holds  were  very  good, 
the  rocks  being  granite,  but  in  several  places  there 
were  decidedly  awkward  passages,  and  we  were 
all  the  time  on  the  very  steep  face,  at  a  prodigious 
Height. 

In  one  instance  it  was  necessary  to  step  down  a 
couple  of  feet  on  to  a  snow-covered  ledge  perhaps 
three  inches  wide  without  any  satisfactory  hold 
for  the  hands.  More  often  the  handholds  would 
be  good,  with  not  much  more  than  toe  scrapers 
for  the  feet. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  base  of  the  lower  of  the 
two    rock    teeth     which     form     the    top    of    the 
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mountain.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Rothhorn 
is  its  thinness.  It  rises  up  from  the  glaciers  at  its 
base  like  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  fish.  And  so 
now  after  climbing  from  the  gabel  on  one  face 
of  the  fin,  it  required  little  more  than  one  step 
at  the  base  of  the  tooth  to  bring  us  on  to 
the  opposite  face.  This  falls  absolutely  per- 
pendicularly down  to  the  glacier  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  below,  and  a  traverse  has  to 
be  made  across  this  face  in  order  to  reach  the 
notch  between  the  two  teeth. 

A  delightfully  flat,  though  narrow  gallery  runs 
round  the  tooth,  and  a  great  fissure  provides  ideal 
handholds.  I  noticed  as  I  traversed  along  the 
gallery  with  my  face  to  the  rock,  that  my  heels 
projected  over  the  edge,  so  that  the  ledge  is  less 
than  a  foot  wide,  and  by  straightening  the  arms 
you  can  look  down  between  your  legs  and  see 
the  glacier  nearly  half  a  mile  below. 

On  one  occasion  when  Heinrich  was  making 
this  traverse,  there  was  ice  on  the  ledge,  and  in 
cutting  a  step  his  ice  axe  slipped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  watched  it  fall  straight  on  to  the  glacier 
without  ever  touching  the   rock. 

After  passing  round  this  tooth,  we  reached  the 
snowy  interval,  from  which  easy  rocks  soon  led 
us  to  the  signal  on  the  tip  of  the  great  fin. 

We  felt  just  as  pleased  as  when  we  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  Matterhorn.  We  shall  never  think 
of  that  mountain  with  anything  but  great 
respect,  but  the  difficulties,  exposed  positions 
and  precipices  of  the  Rothhorn  are  much  more 
severe. 

We  noticed  that  there  were  no  human  foot- 
prints  on   the  snow   between   the    two    teeth,   and 
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there  were  none  on  the  summit ;  the  only  marks 
were  of  the  feet  of  the  mountain  crows  which  come 
to  scavenge  for  scraps  of  food  left  by  climbers. 
So  the  two  parties  of  the  previous  day  had  not 
reached  the  top.  We  subsequently  met  one  of 
their  guides  in  Zermatt,  who  told  us  that  his  client 
had   not  liked  to  pass  along  the  gallery. 

The  view  was  superb.  The  Matterhorn  rising 
majestically  from  a  sea  of  glaciers.  Wellenkuppe, 
Ober-Gabelhorn,  Dent  Blanche,  all  magnificent, 
and  then  Mont  Blanc  clear  and  huge  as  usual. 
The  Dent  du  Midi  was  quite  conspicuous  in  the 
distance,  the  Grand  Chavalard,  Muveran,  Haut  de 
Cry  and  Diablerets  were  easily  recognisable. 
The  Weisshorn,  our  nearest  neighbour,  appeared 
very  little  higher  than  ourselves.  Far  below  us 
was  a  very  white,  curiously  shaped  prominence; 
this  was  the  Trifthorn. 

It  had  taken  us  eight  and  a  half  hours.  We 
rested  for  twenty  minutes,  and  at  ten-fifty  began 
the  descent.  This  was  just  a  repetition  of  the 
ascent.  The  only  incident  to  record  occurred  in 
crossing  the  crevassed  glacier.  My  wife  was 
going  first,  and  in  crossing  a  snow  bridge,  her 
left  leg  went  through,  and  her  foot  was  trapped, 
wedged  firmly  in  a  fissure  of  ice  down  below. 

Half  sitting,  half  kneeling  on  the  slender  bridge, 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  move.  Felix  advanced 
to  the  rescue,  while  Heinrich  and  I  held  both  of 
them  with  a  rope.  F£lix  exerted  all  his  strength 
pulling  at  her  leg,  but  without  any  result.  He 
then  began  indiscriminate  leverings  and  proddings 
with  his  axe,  but  finding  them  quite  ineffective,  he 
set  himself  systematically  to  cut  away  the  ice  above 
her  foot,   no  easy  matter  when  hanging  over  the 
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edge  of  a  crevasse.  After  ten  minutes  the  foot 
was  released  and  we  were  able  to  proceed.  At 
three-thirty  we  unroped,  and  at  four-fifty  we  were 
at  the  Trift  Inn,  and  so  to  Zermatt. 

The  next  day  we  departed.  The  climbing 
season  was  over,  the  sun  was  losing  its  power  and 
was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  snow  which  was 
steadily  advancing  and  increasing  in  depth.  The 
homeward  trains  were  all  crowded,  incoming  trains 
empty.  The  shops  were  depleting  their  stores. 
We  were  the  sole  survivors  in  our  hotel. 

Our  two  guides  came  to  see  us  off  at  the  station. 
May  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  make  many  more  excursions 
in  their  good  company. 
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